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From the United Service Journal. 
ECONOMY OF A MAN OF WAR. 
No. VII. 

LIEUTENANT.—The term Lieutenant is a well 
known vicarious appellation for a locum tenens, or 
deputy holding the place of a superior ; aad it has 
become of large appropriation in the civil, military. 
and naval departments. The word is originally de- 
rived from legatus, and still more immediately from 
the French liew, a place, and denir, to held; which is} 
precisely the denente or luogo tenenie of Italy, and the 
lugar-leniente of Spain. In the ariny, the indivi 
duals bearing this subaltern commission are ung'es 
tionably the suecessors of the Roman subsearlurtones, 
or opliones ; but notwithstanding the paramount iin- 
portance of this office on boird our stiips at present, 
the introduction of the title into the British Navy ts 
comparatively recent. In the Roman fleet, the nex! 
in authority to the navarchus, or Captain, was the 
gubernator, or Master; so in that of Henry VILL. 
these ranks appear in a similar light. 

* * * x 








* * 


The Lieutenant has long been recognised as the 
next in rank and power to the Captain Of these 
there are several in a large ship, who take prece- 
dence according to the dates of their first coimmis- 
sions ; the senior being always termed the First Lien 
tenant, and strictly obeyed by all the others. Indeed, 
it is now that the young naval officer commences | 
upon real discipline, and accountable service. 
anxious Midsthipinan, * ensereened in canvass berth,” 
rails at the delays which retard his preferinent, and 
while sighing for the epanlette, deplores the subser 
viency of his station, under the tdea that a broad 
pareainent would aiford him haleyon days. Hope. 
however, is proverbially a flitterer. ‘To his surprise. 
the elevated Cockpitonian finds that bis notions of 
responsibility begin to expand, and that there isa 
notable ditference between the mustering and the 
managing of the watch; a frath which he will soon 
be conscious of should his first charge be in a fleet in 
line-of battle. There, indeed, will he have practical 


demonstration of the use of clew-garnets. halyards. | 


and d:wnhauls; and there may his nerves be tried, i! 
out of his station, by the terrifie signal from the flag 
ship: ** Make known the name of the officer of the 
watch!” Bat we will assnine that our tyro has been 
actuated by a nobler ambition than that whieh reaches 
only comimission-high, and is well capable of boxing 
a ship about under all cirennstanees. ‘* Navim agere 
ignarus navis timet,” said Horace, and certainly the 
old Roinan was as right in his conclusion as if he 
had served in a cockpit himself; for experience will 
show, that no one is afraid to work a ship but he that 
is ignorant of a ship. 

* + - * 


* * 


It is directed by the Naval Instructions, that a 
Lieutenant is to execute all orders he may receive 
with diligence and punctuality ; as well those he may 
receive from his own Com:nander, or any senior 
Lieutenant of the ship he belongs to, as from any 
flag-officer, or the Captain of any other vessel, who. 
from exigency of.service, may think proper to give 
him directions. This is explicit enough for a goo 
sailor; yet there are sea-lawyers, who delight in 
quibbling where they can, and service has often been 
impeded by men of less ardour than pugnacity. Op 
position to a superior is sometimes the road by which 
petty minds endeavor to court popularity ainong their 
inferiors; but most of the ebullitions of captious pe- 


The} 


tt lai nee, , by which they prove their independence of 
Is] pirit, have also ailorded proof of their want of pru- 
ide nee and zeal. This is a point upon which a very 
| great portion of the snecesstul or interrupted career 


ot an officer depends; and he who has sense enough 
to see that he is nade for the navy, and not the navy 
for him, will have no difficulty in shaping his course. 
ln the enforcement of strict discipline, no one can 
justly feel any ripe to be personal, and therefore 
suct, directions ongt it to be most scrupulously obeyed, 
to the spirit as well as to the letter. But though it 
ibe the duty ofa public e man to surrender mach of his 
‘iree will to the service which he has espoused, in 
l othe r concerns, as a private individual, he is privi- 





lewed to be 
‘* Naullius ad ictus jurare in verba macgistri.” 
Even in these matters, though we advise all to 


make theinselves capable of sailing with every wind, 
we also caution thein against springing their laff un- 
necessaiily. It is trne, that a young officer may see 
grounds for not altogether esteeming his commander; 
yet he taust never forget the homage due to the King’s 
commission and uniform, even if he coneeits that the 
respect no more belongs fo the individual, than the 
reverence the wood man did to Isis be longed to the 
ass that carried her image. With this conviction, he 
should be ciutious of eriticising his Captain’s con- 
duct, to show spirit in the eyes of the servants and 
boys, whose ears are ever open to receive such idle 
ebullitions, and whose tongues are ever ready to ren- 
der them mischievous by propagation. The printed 
Instructions are peremptory in prohibiting any thing 
approaching to disreapect towards a superior, even 
though any misconduct should be observed, or per- 
sonal oppression, or other ill-treatinent, be endured ; 
the mode of obtaining redress being pointed out. 

is also stricily enjoined “to refrain from 





Every one 
iniking any remarks or observations on the conduct 
or orders of his superiors, which may tend to bring 
then into contempt; and most care fully to avoid the 
saying or doing of any thing whieh, if seen or heard 
by. or reporte al to, the slip’s company, may discour- 
se them, or render thein dissatisfied with their con- 
lition.?? Yet we have known several inconsiderate, 
but self sufiicient, babblers supply daily matter for 
the gal ey packets, by their critiques and sarcasms on 
the ailairs of the ship. 

* * “ * 


* = 


A cheerful promptitade in the execution of the or- 
dered daties is one of the principal recommendations 
ofa young officer: and we must remind him that 
there inay be as much oifenee given by sullen silence 
as by insolence; by shutting up the instrument of 
vocal communication as by rattling out the whole 
gamut. It is thought by many, that the ** I’ve come 
on board, sir.” together with the poly-personal re- 
porting of sunrise, noon,* and sunset, with various 
other obvious incidents, are neither sapient nor neces- 
sary, and that they are mere martinetical exactions. 
There is, however, nothing trifling or unimportant in 
the routine of a man-of-war, and the practice of these 

* We are aware that the minutia of naval reporting 
have ofien amused the ’Jong-shorers. When George III. 
was on board a yacht, the Captain reported, ‘* Please 
your Majesty, it is twelve o’clock ;” bat fearing that 
this micht be deemed too presumptous an assertion, 

even prefaced as it was, and to remind him of his royal 
prerogative, to ‘ make it so.” humbly added, ** but 
not unless your Majesty pleases.” This officer was, 
however, outdone by a pilot, who, wanting to hurry a 


lazy skipper on board, told him the tide was “ waiting 
for him !’’ 
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ormalities has aflorded demonstration that negligence 
u Slight things insensibly leads to indiiierence in 
hose of greater moment. It is no part of the busi- 


sess of him who obeys, to inquire into the purpose om 


notives of the orders given to him ; submission is 
is duty, and not examination ; and it is by a strict 
dbservauce of this precept that he becomes fitted for 
lirecting others himself It is not enough that the 
discipline be good, and its principle excellent, unless 
it be maintained with inflexible regularity ; and it was 
in a full conviction of the paramount importance ol 
such management that Agesilaus advised Xenophon 
to send his sons to Sparta, that they might learn there 
the noble and useful science—how to command, and 
how to obey. 

In thus alluding to the demeanor of a young Lien- 
tenant towards his superiors, we inay drop a shot in 
pas as to his conduct in reference to those under 

is charge. ‘“* The new officer should be admonished,” 
says Captain Boteler, “that he be not too fierce in 
his way at first,’ over his subordinates, which, adds 
he, is ** an humor whereto young men are much ad- 
dicted.” 

Nothing, indeed, looks worse than to see a type of 
“brief authority” at once losing sight of the respect 
which is due to himself, and heedless of that regard 
which is due to the peculiar situation of those under 
him. But when the type bursts with passion, lik: 
steain from an exploded boiler, and 's unmanly enough 
to strike those who dare not resent, or abuse them in 
language below that of the practised Thebans in Bil 
lingsyzate, the venerable Cothon of the Thames, he is 
both disgusting and criminal. Such behavior, hap 
pily, is not common. Most officers are aware that 
personal example is a powerful stimulant to pro- 
priety, and while they temper discipline with dis- 
cretion, practically evince that a imutual regard is 
cherished for mutual habits and feeling throughout. 

The Lieutenants are each to have a division of the 
seamen under their inspection and charge, assisted 
by the Master’s Mates, and Midshipmen of the sub 
divisions, whose reports of examination he is to re- 
ceive. The printed Instructions order that the divi- 
sional officer is not only to examine the seamen’s 
clothes on the days appointed, but he is also * to see 
that they are at all times as clean as the duties of the 
ship will allow, and particularly that they keep their 
persons clean, by washing themselves frequently ; he 
is to watch with particular attention over their con 
duct ; to see that they are quiet, orderly, and obedi 
ent; to observe attentively the progress they make 
in their various duties as seamen ; and frequently 
with the approbation of the Captain, toexercise them 
in such of those duties as circuinstances will allow.” 
He is, moreover, to be attentive to the conduct of all 
the ship’s company; to prevent profane and abusive 
language; all disturbance, noise, and confusion ; and 
to enforce a proper and respectful obedience to or- 
ders. 

To insure the established discipline ofthe ship being 
rigidly maintained, the orders should not only be 
scrupulously attended to, but the manner and method 
of carrying on the duty by the senior officer onght 
to be followed by all the others. A variety in 
commands has ever been a fruitful source of confu- 
sion. 

{n time of action, the Lieutenant is to see that all 
the men under his cominand are at their quarters, 
and that they do their duty with spirit and alscrity 
He is prescribed to be particularly attentive to pre- 
vent the men from loading their guns improperly ; 
from firing them before they are well pointed, and 
from wetting them after they have beeen fired; and 
he is very carefully to prevent their making any im 
proper accumulation of powder in any part of his 
— The junior Lieutenant, or «+ Boots” of the 

ransom, as he is termed, in addition to his other du 
ties, is to have the direction of all men ordered to be 
éaught the use of musketry. The training of small- 








arm inen has been grossly neglected, in many of even 
our best ships, though the practice is strictly enjoined 
by the canons of tne service. The Naval Instruc- 
tions explicitly ‘direct that Bools is *‘ to see that the 
Master-at-Arms and ship’s corporals are attentive to 
their duty; and he is, with the approbation of the 
Captain, tiequently toexercise the wen bimself He 
is also to inspect the muskets and other small-arms, 
to see that they are kept clean, and in perfect condi- 
tion for service.” 

Every officer is to appear in his proper uniform, 
according to the established usage of the service, it 
having been found that in all associated bodies of men, 
one of the most efficacious means for the support of 
discipline is a uniformity o! dress. Harmonious ap- 
pearance, and the mere gratification of the eye, are 
not its only advantages. It furnishes the means of 
distinguishing a peculiar class of men from all others; 
and, by preventing them from withdrawing them- 
selves from the observation of their superiors, insures 
moral circumspection ; while, inthe younger officers, 
it does much to cherish in them a salutary love and 
pride of service. 

On this account some Captains insist on the uni- 
forms being worn at aff times, both on shore and on 
board, Others allow of a piebald mixture, as the re- 
ulation coat and sword. with a round hat; but we 
confess that we prefer a plain mufti to the half-and- 
half privateer’s-inan’s mode, and would wish officers 
either to be in uniform or out of if. Some of our 
young men certainly do torture their taste to tamper 
with what they are pleased to call the ** Deck-yard 
cut,” as if the spirit of au officer could be displayed 
by the shape ofa coat They should recollect that 
a person may dress as a gentleman withont any taint 
of dandyism, and be as serviceable to the state as 
those who * live delicately, and wear soft clothing ;” 
as witness the illustrious names of Nelson, Howe, 
Collingwood, and Dunean. Ben Johnson, disgusted 
with the pretensions of those puppies who seek pre- 
c-dence by the merits of a tailor on the outside lend- 
ings of man, says: 

‘* But that a rook, by wearing a py’d feather, 
The cable hatb nd, or the three-pil’d ruff, 

A yard of shoe-tie, or the Switzer’s knot 

On his French garters, should affect a humour ! 
O! it is more than most ridiculous.” 

In these allusions to uniform, we have had our eye 
rather upon the custom than the law of the matter, 
thinking that there are many cases in which the judg- 
ment of the Captain may allow of a dispensation. 
But there are few instances in which such license 
does not atiord an illustration of the verity of the 
adage, **Give them an inch and they’ll take an ell :” 
and the preposterous medley sometimes met with in 
sea-port towns has excited the ire of more observers 
than Sir Isaac Coffin; although they may not have 
been ready, like that active Admiral, to give chase to 
the offenders. 

These irregularities have not been occasioned by 
the want of preventive enactment. The printed In- 
structions admit of no mistake, and there it will be 
found that every officer in the fleet, from the flag to 
the warrant must wear the uniform established for 
his rank or station, from the time of his joining the 
squadron or ship to which he shall be appointed, to 
that of his being removed from it ; ‘* except when he 
shall have leave from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. or the Comimander-in-Chief, to be ab- 
sent from his duty ; or when he shall have express 
permission from his commanding officer to appear 
without it, which is never to be granted unless he 
have leave to go to some considerable distance from 
the port where the ship to which he belongs shall 
have anchored.” 

* * * * » * 

We have now to introduce the Lieutenant in the 
most arduous department of his junior avocation, 
which is that of keeping a watch. None who know 
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the serious and important nature of this charge will 
be inclined to question the fall weight of its respon 
sibility ; we may therefore pronounce that, as the 
safety of the vessel and the lives of the crew, during 
the hours of darkness and sleep, depend on the unre- 
mitting vigilance of the officer of the watch, so ought 
he constantly to exert all the circumspection, judg- 
ment, and seamanship in his power. On these grounds, 
although we do rot altogether prohibit a brief snatch 
at a middle-watcher, we utterly protest against sit- 
ting upon the carronade slides, leaning over the gang- 
way to watch fish, popping up the capstan, or any 
other mode of leading along the eyelid downhanls. 
Nothing conduces more to a Captain’s satisfaction | 
and slumber than a well-beat hank for hank tread 
over his cot; nor is anything—inler minora iacom 
moda vite—imore alarming than its intermission. | 


| 











course, see that the sails are properly trimmed for- 
ward and aft, that the look-outs are relieved, that the 
watch are up, and the sinp in her station. He is to 
direct an inteliigent and sharp sighted Midshipman 


to keep his eye'on the Chief, to note the bearings of 


his light, and report every signal which is made. 
Besides the usual lights and lanterns, he will wake 
sure that the Gunner has a sufficient number of guns, 
not shotted, in readiness ior being fired in answer to 
such signals at night. During a fog, he must be es- 
pecially attentive to the guns fired by the Admiral, 
that, by observing any alteration that may take place, 
either in the direction or the strength of the report, 
he may take such steps as nay be necessary to pre- 
vent the ship’s being separated from the fleet. At 


|such times he is, moreover, enjoined by the Instruc- 


tions to * be very carefal to order the drum to be 


When Alexander was asked how he could steep so! beaten, or the bell to be sounded, according to the 
sonndly and securely in the midst of danger, he re-|tack the ship may be or, for the information of ships 
plied that Parmenio watched. | that may be near.” 
* * . In single ships, his vigilance is equally under im- 
A good officer of the watch will keep a list of the | perions requisition. Ifa strange sail be seen in the 
petty officers, seamen, and marines, under his charge, | night, during war, he is to send a midshipman to ac- 
in order to muster all or any part of them when he | quaint the Captain; himself, in the mean while, get- 
judges it expedient; tor it has happened that blood. | ting the ship clear for action, neither running within 
suckers have dived immediately after the mate’s/ gun shot of the stranger till everything is ready, nor 
watch. bill has been closed at the regular call. He is| dropping to such a distance as to risk losing sight of 
to remain constantly on deck, from his resuming the lher He is never to change the course without ex- 
charge thereof, until he is relieved, with the sole ex- | press orders, unless in the avoidance of sudden dan- 
ception of his quitting it for the purpose of informing | ger, nor to make sail so as to overstrain the spars ; 
the Captain of the wind, weather, or other occurren-| but if it should be absolutely requisite to carry on 
ces; but even in such circumstances he tnust use his! canvass under particular circumstances, then he is to 
discretion. Should it be requisite to call his com-|see the whole watch at their respective stations, 
mander during the night, and he does not think it | with the clew-garnets, clew-lines, and down-hauls 
safe to leave the deck, he is to send a midshipman or/|stretched along ready for all the exigencies ef the 
sentinel to inform biin of what it may be necessary | service in hand. 
he shonld be acquainted with | In the morning watch the Lieutenant is to direct 
The Lieutenant is strictly directed to see that the |the boatswain to examine the state of the rigging, 
Mates and Midshipmen of his watch are also con-) and the carpenter that of the masts and yards ; and, 
stantly on deck, and attentive to what was passing. having received their reports, he is to inform the 
He is to inspect that the men are alert and diligent in, Captain of any defects they may discover. He is al- 
their duty, that every secessary precantion is taken /so to order the carpenter, or one of his mates, tosonnd 
to prevent accidents from squalls or sudden gusts of | the well, and see that the ports are well barred in, 
wind, and that the quarters are as little encuinbered | twice at least in each watch ; and the gunner, or one 
as cirenmstances will admit, in case there should be! ofhis mates, to examine, once at least in each watch, 


* *x * 


an unexpected nec ssity for clearing for action. He | 
is, also. ‘to be particularly careful that the ship be 

properly steered, and that a correct account be kept 

of her way, by the log being duiv hove, and the lee. | 
way for each hour marked on the log-board ” He! 
js to keep men at the mast-heads in the day, and at 
the cat-heads. or other proper stations, during the 
night; and is frequentiy to remind them of their du. 
ty, both by his own inspection and the visits of his 
“young gentlemen.” This is an important point, 
the neglect of which has produeed serions loss to the 
country ; for, mighty as the floating bulwarks appear. 
the impulses are so prodigious that they recail the in- 
scription on the two pitchers; st col/idimur frungi 

mur. 

In a fleet the Lientenant of the watch is to be ex- 
tremely attentive to keeping the ship in her station, 
and is to inform the Captain whenever he apprehends 
that he shall not be able todoso He is to advise 
his commander of all strange sails that are seen, afl 
signals that are made, and all cireumstanees which 
may derange the order of sailing. When his watch 
has expired, he is to be very exact in delivering cor- 
rectly to the Lieutenant wh» relieves him all orders 
that remain unexecuted; and he is to inform him of 
all signals made by the Commander-in- Chief, which 
are still to be obeyed He is to pornt ont the sitna- 
tion of the flag-ship, and to acquaint him what sail 
she was under when it conld last be ascertained ; also, 
whether his own ship was coming up or dropping 
astern of the Admiral, and every other information 
necessary to enable him to keep in the assigned or- 
der of sailing. 





The relieving officer should examine the ship’s 


the state of the lashing of the guns, and to report to 
him when they have done so. In the night he is to 
inake the master-at-arms, or a ship’s corporal, go the 
rounds, and visit all parts of the ship, every half- 
hour, to see that there is no disturbance among the 
men, that no unauthorized lights are burning, and 
that no tebaceo is smoked but in the galley. 

We would here caution the officer of the watch 
against a practice, over which the master-at-arms has 
no control, it being one of which the officer himself is 
too frequently guilty; we allude to the weakness of 
allowing idlers or passengers to pester him with their 
insignificant or iH-timed discourse, when all his facul- 
ties should be applied to his Majesty’s service It 
was while an old Indian resident, who had grown 
vellow in the Company’s einploy, was treating of na- 
bobs and nantches, and curries and catamarans, and 
sipanhis and sangaree, and discussing the most di- 
gestive edibles through all the labyrinths of chymi- 
fication. chylification, sanguification, and assimila- 
tion, subjects so dear to those high-dried pieces of 
humanity, that one of his Majesty’s goodly ships 
ran on shore in the Bay of Bengal. Yet the Lieu- 
teriant was one who thonght being talked to death a 
‘““most agonistic and tedious way of expiring.” but, 
from want of sufficient nerve to be apparently rude, 
had suffered his ears to be bored. during every first 
watch. with the dolorous outpourings of the guinea. 
colored veteran, who loved to tell ** how Mr. Grievous 
died of the cholera coming from Seringapatam ; the 
large doses of calomel administered without relief; 
that Mr. Bagpipes, of the Civil Service, wished to 
become a member of the fund, but the Governor Ge- 
neral did not consider him entitled, for such matters 
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! 
overlooked might open the door to others;’? and| beings they saw, during their entire voyage, were 
whole fathoms of twaddie equally interesting, in the | four Esquimaux Indians; and they never dropt an- 
hearing of which a royal saip and the lives of her| chor since they left this country until yesterday morn- 
crew were at stake. ing. Captain Back is just about to start by the mail 
The Lieutenant has to see that every occurrence | for Dublin, and thence proceeds direct to the Admi- 

worthy of note during his watch be properly entered | rally, via Holyhead, the bearer of his own despatches. 
upon the log-koard, and contirmed by his initials;}| The Terror is in such a wretched condition that she 
and when the details have been entered from thence | tnust be beached itnmediately, to prevent her going 
into the ship’s log-book, he is to sign that with the | down where she lies at anchor. Captain Back had 
initials of his naine at the end of each watch which | intended to put into some port on the Scottish coast, 
he has kept. Besides this responsibility, he himself) but was unable to do so, through a dread of foul 
is to keep a log, aceording to a prescribed forin, for| weather, which would inevitably have destroyed his 
transinission to the Navy Board, without which he vessel.”’ 

will be unable to receive his pay. | Captain back reached Dublin on Wednesday, and 

Such is the charge of a Lieutenant of the Watch. | after announcing his arrival in a short note to the 

But, important as the duties certainly are, they may | Under Secretary, Mr. Drummond, proceeded at once 
be executed without any of that filgetty, harrassing | to Kingstown, on his way to London.— Dublin Even- 
bustle, in which those delight who are known as * jib tag Post. 

and staysail jacks,”” whose restlessness is often the — 

result of a want of the innate confidence of skill.) From the Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 

a npecrenenes night fatigue say gi asincvad wid CAPT. BACK’S EXPEDITION TO THE ARC- 

he shorter the mandatory woid of command, the tiie iat or 

surer will be the consequent evolution. We will PIC REGIONS. 
now, however, release hin froin the deek, and re-| The courage and dauntless intrepidity with which 
commend that he should forthwith repair to lis ca- | the ship’s company emdeavored to surmount the ob- 
bin, and there forget the outward world as soon as | stacles opposed to their efforts by the climate, and 
he can, there being no necessity for disturbing bis the fearful and dangerous consequences resulting 
sleeping messinaies by the way, with tiding-. of iis: from these exertions, were almost incredible; and, in- 
being a fine night, and that the wind has shifted half| deed, their return, after an absence of twelve months, 
a point, or any thing else of that remarkable charac- | the greater part of the time hemmed in by one wide 
ter, the communication of which is so apt to draw impassable sheet of ice, appears all but miraculous, 
forth most ungrateful returns from the drowsy coin- |The hardships endured, the dangers encountered 
municatees. rm triumphed over, are of such a character as must 
| 





[ To be concluded in our next.]} render their history at once affecting and interesting. 
——— On Sunday night- last the ship put in at Lough 

Swilly, in an almost sinking condition, the men inces- 
paragraph concerning a reported disturbance at Oahu, | santly laboring at the pumps, and the hull of the ves- 
wherein an impression is conveyed, that the natives | sel secured by chains and cables to keep her to- 
inflicted an insult on the British flag in the streets of gether. It appears she was encompassed by the ice 
Honolulu. <A writer in the Boston Courier coim- | at the latter end of August, 1836, at which time her 
plains of this statement, as doing great injustice to’ crew consisted of sixty souls, inelnding efficers, who 
the abused Islanders; and adds, that he has a letter were at various times exposed to the most imminent 
from Hosolulu, dated May 25th, written by a gentle- | perils from the constant concussion of huge masses of 
man worthy of all confidence, which states, “that the ice, which were dashed aga'nst the vessel with tre- 
flag was buried by the British Consul himself, be-| mendous violence, threatening either a violent and 
cause the Government of the island enforced its or- | sudden death, and in the event of escape froin this 
der, that the vessel, which brought back the banished | danger, to await slow but certain destruction by the 
Jesuit missionaries should take them away again.| appalling means of famine and cold. Deprived of 
The power claimed by the Government of those! fresh provisions or vegetables of any kind, disease 
islands, and exerted in this case, is no more than con- | spread among them with a rapidity only equalled by 
fessediy belongs to all governments a little more civi- | its virnlence: twenty-five of the crew were together 
lized; that of exercising its discretion upon the for- afflicted by the scurvy, to which three of them fell 
eigners who shall be admitted to the privileges of re- | victims: Donaldson, the gunner, a seaman named 
sidents.” Upon the conduet of the British Consul, James Walker, and Alexander Young, a marine. No 
he says, “I make no remarks at present.”—Nun- | efforts on the part of the medical gentlemen who at- 
tucket Inquirer. tended thetn could avert the consequences; and, op- 
—- | pressed by an accumulation of sutferings which they 

RETURN OF CAPTAIN BACK FROM THE | were unable to endure, they died under the disease. 
NORTH SE4. _The vessel lay in that perilous position for four 

We copy the following very gratifying intelli-; months, drifting to and fro near Cape Comfort; then 
gence trom the Londonderry Standard, received this driven by the current of ice along Southampton is- 
day :— ilar d, as far as Sea Horse Point, off Baffin; then at 
«TUESDAY, ONE 0’cLocK.—We have just had the the mercy of the wind and tide, through Hudson’s 
pleasure of an interview with Capt. Back, the Com- | Straits, by Charles’s island, along the Labrador coast. 
mander of her Majesty’s ship Terror, who, it may be | On the 6th of August they passed Resolution island. 
remembered, went out in June, 1836, to look for| From the 20th of September they lay surrounded, 
Captain Ross in the North Seas. The Terrorarrived | exposed to all the horrors of the Arctic climate, with 
in Lough Swilly on yesterday morning, in a very | the thermometer 40 degrees below zero, until the ice 
disabled state, having three chains round her bottoin,|commenced breaking in February, 1837. On the 
and part of her helm broken off. The crew had been! 15th of March they experienced the greatest shock 
locked up in the ice from August, 1836, till August, | they bad yet encountered, a mountain of ice striking 
1837! During the entire of that weary and dreary | the ship with the utmost viol nce, and rending away 
period the crew suffered severely from scurvy, and every intermediate barrier, without the slightest per- 
several of them are yet afflicted with the disease | ceptible effort. The decks were obliged to be lashed 
They lost their gunner and two men in the ice.|to each other to prevent them separating, and the 
They are as noble a set of fellows as could be found | planks rising from their fastenings ; the stern ports, 
any where, and in great spirits at their return—none | dead wood, and after part of the keel, were knocked 
of them having had, for many months, the least hope away. In consequence of the repeated collisions, 
of seeing British ground again. The only human | the water gained on the ship, and she was shaker 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—We copied the other day a 
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from stem to stern; a chain cable was passed round 
her to keep her together, the men constantly at the 
pumps to keep ont the water, which at one time rose 
seven feet in the hold. Every exertion was being 
made at this time to prevent her falling to picces; 
men and officers all emulous, and working as tabori- 
ously as they could: knowin their safety depended 
on the result of their exertions. So unremitting and 
fatiguing were the toils they endured, that all were 
excoriated more or less. 

The ship was built purposely for the expedition, 
being eight feet in depth through the bow and stern, 
ten feet seven inches in the sides, with five additional 
bulkheads athwart-ships, of four inch oak plank ; and 
two extra fore-and-ait ones of the same thickness, of 
two feet from the side, each side filled up wiih 25 
tons of coal, for further strength and security. 

By the impetus of the ice the bow was lifted clear 
out of the watcr, as far aft as the mainmast; her 
stern, as far as the seven-foot mark, was placed in 
the same predicament. In this condition she con- 
tinued for 100 days. At the expiration of that time 
they got a 35-foot ice saw, worked by shears, and 


. . . . . . } 
commenced the fatiguing operation of cutting through 


the bulk of ice under her, measuring in thickness 
more than 30 feet. On the Ith of July they had 
completed so much of their task as but two or three 
feet at the stern remained, when she righted.  Im- 
mediately on this they made sail on the vessel, but a 
tremendous wedge remained stuck to her starboari! 
side, between her fore and main chains, and they 


were compelled to have recourse to the saw again, | 


not being able to free themselves by any other method. 


By means of purchases applied to the vast luwp, it! 


rose froin under the bottom as it was freed, and, ac- 
cording to the laws of gravitation, floated above the 


water, being the lighter body, throwing the vessel on) 


her beam-ends, keeling her over fully 27 degrees, the 
, gs J : 
water pouring in in alarming qnantities, and with 


frightful rapidity. All hands, without distineties, | 


Aw 


| cupied in shortening sail, the carpenter reported 6 to 
|7 teet water in the hold. In an instant there was a 
‘rush to the pumps, and all hands were busily engaged 
at them until they arrived at their destination. At 
first they directed their course to the Orkneys, but 
the wind proving adverse, they bore up tor Lough 
Swiily, where they arrived on Sunday night, after 
hardships and dangers alinost unparalleled. ‘They 
bad but twice seen the natives: once on their en- 
jtrance to the Frozen Straits, and once at their de- 
parture. On both cecasions they trafficked with 
, them, and to profitable account, it would secein—an 
oid piece of iron procucing skins In abundance ; and 
those who had not this commodity to ouer, were wil- 
ling to barter their children for even an arucle of bss 
vaine, if possible. When first imtmured up in the 
ice, they got up some plays and masquerades; but 
the cold and dangers which momentarily threatened 
them with destruction, put all idea of amusement out 
of the question ; and as the ship was hourly exposed 
|to shocks that left her continued safety a matter of 
the utmost surprise, the provisions were kept on 
deck, and the boats lowered, ready for every emer- 
gency. Qn entering the harbor of Lough Swilly, the 
exhausted crew could searce remain one moment 
longer at the pumps, their unremitting labor at which 
had secured their safety. The coast-gnard, on being 
apprized of their distressing condition, immediately 
boarded the vessel, and aiiorded most timely relief to 
the worn-out mariners; and her Majesty’s cutter 
Vickham, entering soon after, sent twenty of her men 
for the sane purpose. They endeavored to beach 
her, but, unable to effect their purpose, were obliged 
to leave her, having her main-deck housing thrum- 
ined under bottom. Seven of the sick were sent im- 
‘inediately on shore, where they are being treated 
with the utmost humanity and attention by the hes- 
pitable and generous islanders. 


} 


New LIGHT-HOUSES ON THE FRENCH Coast.—It 


were immediately called in requisition; some pro-| has justbeen decided by the French authorities that 
ceeded to saw through the piece of ice, the cause of | two new lizht-houses, to be lighted trom sunset to sun- 
the first misfortune, and some tan to the pumps.) rise throughout the year, shali be immediately erected, 
With unremitting labor they continued these fa- and be in operation on the first of next November, 
tiguing but unremitting operations until five o’clock | on the following points of the coast of La Manche:— 
on the morning of the I4th, when the men were so| One will be on Cape Grines, in the department of tLe 
totally exhausted and dispirited by their incessant ex-| Pas de Calais, about three leagues to the southwest 
ertions that they could work no longer, having to of Boulogne. The following will be the geographical 
this period cut through to within ten feet. They) position, nature, and bearing of each :—Tie light of 
were then called in for rest and refreshment. They | Cape Grines will be a fixed light, at the southwest 
had not been more than a quarter of an hour removed | entrance of the Pas de Calais, in 50 degrees, 52 min- 
from the work, when a sudden disruption of the ice} utes, 10 seconds, latitude, and 47 minutes, 13 seconds, 
took place, and the mass, separated from its bed,| west longitude. This light will be 15 metres high, 
crashed with terrific violence against the ship’s side, and 59 metres above the high equinoctial tides. The 
tearing to pieces the lashing and spars that intervened | light of the Cape of La Hague will be a stationary 
to protect her against this casualty, which had, in| lighton the rock Gros du Pas, in 49 d+ grees, 43 min- 
some degree, been foreseen; the strong shores or| utes, 22 seconds, latitude, ana 4 degrees, 17 minutes, 
logs, and three-and-a-half-inch ropes, were snapped | 30 seconds, west longitude. ‘This light will be pla- 
like pack thread ; and, but for the merciful interpo-|ced 43 metres above the level of the equinoctial 
sition of Providence, not a single being out of the en- high tides. In clear weather, both will be seen ata 
tire ship’s crew would have lived to narrate the cir- | distance of seven marine leagues. The trial of Cape 
cumstance ; for, had they not been called in but a} Grines light, which is of considerable power, and can 
few minutes before, all inevitably would have been| be easily seen from Boulogne pier, was made a few 
crushed by the mass of ice on which they had just|days ago. The French metre is 3 feet 114 lines, an- 
been laboring. As the ice separated from her, she} cient French measure, or about 80 inches English 
righted and drifted along. A temporary rudder was | measure.—London Courier. 

fitted up, her stern-posts having been carried away -_—-— 
from the six-foot mark, as well as the dead wood Miss Martineau says the Semjnole war grew out 
broken off, ber stern frame so shaken that her run had | of the law prevailing in the slave States, enacting 
to be secured by 24 and 34 inch ropes, shores, and that «the children of the slaves fcllow che tortunes 
screw-bolts; and, when fairly got to sea, a stream jofthe mother. ‘The escaped siaves bad intermarried 
chain was passed round her, three feet before the | with the Indians. The masters claimed the children, 
mizen-mast, and another abaft the mizen-mast. In| The Seminole fathers would not deliver them up, 
the early part of the passage home, across the Atlan-| Foree was used to tear the children from their pa- 
tic, they fortunately experienced inild weather; but} rents’ arms, and the Indians began their desperate, 
subsequently it became rather unfavorable, and the | but very natural, work of exteriumnation. They have 
ship began to leak very fast At one period, when it| carried on the war with eminent success; St, Jugus- 
became necessary to take the men from the pumps | tine, the Capitol, being the only place in Florida waere 
for about twenty minutes, during which they were oc- | the whites can set their foot.’ This is about a fair 
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specimen of her observations “on Society in Ame- 
rica.” “Fhe old maid (giving her credit for appear- 
ances, has been hninbugged by some wily abolition- 
ist whispering falsehoods through he> ear-trumpet 
St. Joseph’s Times. 
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DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 














The following article was inadvertantly omitted 
last week, having been given out for copy, and with 
drawn for reference after it was supposed to have 
beem setup. The omission was net discovered until 
too late to rectify it. 

We are indebted to the writer for the paper con- 
taining it, the Courier due inexchange having failed 
to reach us: 

From the Charleston Courier. 
THE ARMY—AGAIN. 

The Army and Navy Chronicle, o: the 21st Septem- 
ber, re-publishes frown the Courier of the 13th my 
article with the abote caption. In doing so, it ap- 
pears tnost strangely to have misunderstood the rea- 
soning of that essay. It ventures to ‘dissent’ from 
many of our * positions,” and characterizes the opin- 
ions therein expressed, as ‘libellous innputations up- 
on the iitegrity and motives of ibe graduates of the 
Academy ” This is wholesale denunciation. and 


being founded wholly in mistake, is mere inveetive | | § 
In macters of opinion | incredible sum of $7,000 for 40 cords!!—and this 


rather than proof of negation. ‘ 
merely, we never quarrel with that editor, or any 
other friend of the Army. But when we deal in facts, 





inerabity, as to abet collusion and fraud, by veiling 
the truth. Ifso to venerate one’s country as to look 
with scorn upon ail nnpositions practiced by its offi- 
cers, is to be denominated as libellous, then is the 
writer content to bear the epithet that is now re- 


pelled. 


An elaborate treatise, in continuation of the mat- 
ters diseussed in the essays of the 13th Sept. might 
be spun out, but there are indications of a disposition 
in Congress, now assembled, to take the affairs of the 


late * Campaigns in Florida”—(1 mean all of them,) 
; in 
quiring, ainong other things, into the ** enormous ex- 


their own hands. Mr. Wise’s resolution, ine 
penditures which bave attended the prosecution of 
the war in Fiorida,” if adopted and carried out as it 
ought te be, will develope some of the most stupen- 
dous and extraordinary transactions, with reference 
to supplying an Army, that are to be found iw the an- 
nals of any nation. In countries where, during was, 
the patronage is farmed oul to contractors, it is not 
fraudulent, if dishonorable, to make the most of every 
contract. But where Staif-otficers are commissioned 
and paid for their services by the Government to su- 
perintend the purehase of army supplies, they are 
obliged by the eomusenest principles of honesty, to 
deal with the utmost exactitude and impartiality on 
every side, 

Ft bas already been stated upon the floor of Con- 
gres3, in an incidental debate on Mr. Wise’s resolu- 
tion, that such monstrous. inpositions had been per- 
petrated, as to pay $175 per cord for wood, or the 


too in a country where, for hundreds of miles round, 
there was probably little else but wood to be seen! 


the cas» is altered; and itis probably well for the ad | In another case, it was stated that more than the cost 


captandum of the Chronicle, that “time did not per- 
mit it to enter largely into the discussion.” When 
more at leasure, it will no doubt coinbat those cf our 
ositions which are deemed assailable ; and we shall 
among the foremost to do the honors to that paper, 

if it is able to overthrow the stand we have taken. 
It is presumed the Chronicle enploys the expres- 
sion “ libellous imputations’—according to the theory 
ofthe English Law, which inculecates the maxim that 


“ the greater the truth, the greater the libel.” Uf the | 


Jaw ol libel is so understood by the Chronicle, it does 





or value of a steamboat had been paid for a single 
short trip. It has also been said, that in hiring 
Transports, they have been chartered by a sub-agent 
(go between,) at $500 per month, and the Captains 
made to sign bills of lading representing $1,100 worth 
of freight on board. Where two trips a month could 
be ensured, here would be a profit to somebody of 
nearly 450 per cent. upon the bona fide operation. 
If, under such eircuinstances, officers and agents 
give evidence to the world of having suddenly ac- 
quired iminense afflience, it will not be a difficult 


well to consider every exposure or defalcation. fraud, | task for the Committee of Congress to calculate, with 
and ignominy, inide in the ease of graduates of the | such material what per centage of the millions hitherto 
y - 


Academy, as being “libellous imputations.” 
if, on the contrary, the Anglo American interpreta. 
tion of a libel, is assumed, those truths which are pal- 
pable, notorious, and solemnly registered among the 
archives of the Government, however disgraceful and 
mortifying, are not * libellous.” Censure may be just 
or unjust, in proportion to its admixture of truth. 
But the basis of a libel comprises slander, detraction, 
abnse, scandal, and false aspersion. Now if any of 
these attributes of calumny, or false accusations, can 
be successfully thrown back upon the writer of the 
article referred to, the Chrontcle will have made a 
case; until that is done, the off-hand vindication of 
the motives and integrity of those whom the writer has 
never assailed, must prove an unpropitious tourna- 
ment. 

Suppose, in an essay upon the eloquence and learn- 
ing of the Bench and Bar of a particular City or State, 
it shonk! be said that the graduates of a particular 
College occupied no higher ground, in talent, charac- 
ter, or usefulness, than certain members of the pro- 
fession who had acquired their education elsewhere ; 
would it be a just corollary or inference, to charge 
upon those remarks a disparagement of the ‘ motives 
and integrity” of those graduates? The idea is pre- 

sterous. : 

The article itself, however, is the best exponent of 
the writer’s meaning. He does not, there or else- 
where. assail the integrity or motives of honest and 
honorable men, in or out of the service. Nor will he 
ever descend so low in the scale of public or private 





| more than he can afford, and must supply the deficit 





But} appropriated has been applied to extinguish the In- 


dian War. 

And are these ineidents to be held up to the coun- 
trv as demonstrations of the economy and advantage 
of having Quartermasters and Comumnissaries for the 
ariny, edneated at the public expense ? 

Let Mr. Wise’s measure of inquiry be carried in- 
to eifect ; send for persons and papers, and if a num- 
ber of resignations do not take place precipitately, 
there will be a mass of testimony spread on the tables 
of Congress, upon the subject of publie disburse- 
ments, at which good men may shudder with indig- 
nation. Such an ingniry, if entered upon with vigor, 
cannot fail to demonstrate the necessity of a new 
organization of the staff departments of the army. 
The existing usages, of selecting subalterns of the 
line for duty in the staff departments, is very well 
adapted to a state of peace, when a lad, (even in his. 
teens,) just out of the Military Academy, asa brevet 
of the lowest grade, nay answer as well to furnish 
fuel and straw, or company rations, to a garrison of 
4) or 50 soldiers, as a gentleman of mature age and 
judgment, and exalted character. But if the exi- 
gencies of service require hundreds of thousands, or 
willions of dollars, to pass through the hands of such 
an officer, ten to one he is bewildered with the mag- 
nitude of his responsibility. Fond of display, and as- 
sociating among gay thoughtless youngsters of fash- 
ion, his mind is not sufficiently balanced to resist the 
bland approaches of temptation. He gambles—loses 
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in a way that he once would have scorned. Once | 
involved, however, repentance is too late ior honor. 
No longer influenced by a sense of private honor, he 
is abandoned to the extremest notions of absurdity and 
folly. if he then nezoitates fora profitable collusion, 
in disbursing the public resuvurces, 18 it matter of sur- 
prise, so much as pity, for the infirmities of buman 
nature ? 

These are some of the reasons for the opinion that 
business inen of talents, and of mature years and 
character, and suitable attainments, are better quali- 
fied to disburse money, and sustain with dignity the 
other duties of the Stait departments of the ariny, 
than are those, who, as subalterns of the line, are 
transferred for temporary duty in the Staif. 

It is not, however, appropriate to this occasion, to 
suggest remedies for evils that are not yet fully un- 
derstood by the Government. 1 am content for the 
present to await a * Wise investigation.” r. 

The Chronicle wiil scarce need a request to re-pub- 
lish the foregoing, if it desires the truth to prevail, 
and justice meted to the army, as well as to individ- 
uals. 





COMMODORE ELLIOTT. 

The Editor of the New York Gazette has read at- 
tested copies of all the official proceedings tn the case 
alluded to, and asserts that a case of more flagrant out- 
rage does not stand recorded in our naval annals. 

The case is shortly stated. [he Commodore had 
bought some Arabian horses, and having sent thei 
all to the United States, except a favorite mare, the 
officers, on arriving at Port Manon, proposed a race 
for the purpose of testing the speed of the aniunal, the 
Coinmodore himself being among the foremost tn the 
proposition. [wo officers of the ship procured horses 
and run against the Coininodore’s Arabian, and beat 
her. Another race was got up, and then she won 
During the excitement cons-quent upon the race, 
two of the officers of the navy were talking earnestly 
in relation to it, and E.liott, riding up, used oifensive 

and very unbeco: ning language towards one of thefn, 


| 





derstood, is deserving of uch pratse 
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words to that etiect, that no imputation would be 
made upon his motives. The language, it must be 
confessed, was bitterly s sarcastic in 1s upplieation to 
such a man as Commodore Eliott; but it was per- 
fectly decorous and becouing in plrascology; and, to 
an officer who deserved it, would of course have been 
deemed highly complimentary. But Eihott, knowing 
how little be was entitled to such encomiuim, very 
naturally cousidered it * satirical.” 

Indeed, the whole defence is a very eloquent paper, 
drawn up with distinguished ability and pertectly con- 
clusive in its reasoning. Lhe finding of the Court, 
by the way, is quite as ironical as any portion of the 
defenee; for, though periectly decorous, and even 
respectiul in its language, its peculiar upplication made 
it quite as open to objection on the Comimodore’s part, 
as the language of Lieutenant Hunter ! 

A great number ot witnesses were brought forward, 
and ail of them, but two, by Elliott hiunse if. The of- 
Leers of the British line-ot-baitle ship were among 
the nuinber, and every single witness adduced, swore 
strongly and most positively in Mr. Hunter’s favor, 
The British officers in particular were emphatic in 
their testimony to the forbearance and propriety with 
which Mr. Hunter acted throughout the whole trans- 
action. 

Lieutenant Hunter is acknowledged on all hands 
to be a most excellent and exemplary officer, and is 
exceedingly beloved throuzhout the squadron. 

Tue Survey or Sr. GeorGe’s SHoat.—The 
project lately adopted by the Governuent of the 
United Stites, of employing a sctentifie officer to sur- 
vey the dingerous shoal on the wesiern edge of St, 
G. orge’s s Bank, adanger which has always had ter- 
| rors for the seaman, and peters has been but little un- 
It is remarka- 


| ble that this survey had not been ordered twenty years 


sooner, The survey just completed by Lieut. Wilkes 
in the Porpoise, has been complete and satistactory, 
and may be relied onas correct. The Porpoise was 
at anchor on the Bank for about six weeks, accom- 


Lieutenant Hunter, brandished his stick over the! panied by other sinall vesseis, and whale boats, and 


head of that officer, and ordered hia on board the fr- 
gate, there to consider hitnsell suspended tro: duty. | 
The mandate was obeyed. 
occurred in the presence of the cfiic rs of the British 
line-of-battle ship Rodney, and tnmediately after 


Secretary of the Navy, reporting the outrige on his 
person and feelings by his commanding officer, and 
respectfully demanding x redress and protection froin 
the Department. 

This ‘letter, by the rules of the service, had neces- 
sarily to pass through the hands of the ‘Commander 
in Chief, and it was accordingly enclosed to Com. 
Elliott in a respectful letter to that oflicer ; where- 
upon, the Cominander immediately ordered a Court 
Martial upon Lieut. Hunter, under charge of unbe- 
coming language in bis dialozue with his brother of- 
ficer on the race ground, and of a mis statement of 
facts in his letter to the Secretary of the Navy. Capt. 
Wilkinson, of the frigate United States, was Presi- 
dent of the Court; and, after a full exa:nination of wit- 
nesses, the Court unanimously and honorably aequit- 
ted Lientenant H. of both the charges and their spe- 
cifications, and Elliott was obliged to approve the 

roceedings Not satisfied, however, he ordered an- 
other Court Martial for the triil of the Lieutenant on 
the treating of the Com:nodore cavalierly, and, as the 
specification has it, ‘‘satirieally” in his defence be- 
fore the first Court. He was unanimously and 
honorably acquitted again! Now what does the 
reader suppose was the foundation of this second 
charge against this persecuted and gallant young of- 
ficer ? 

Why, truly, he had said ia his defence, that Com- 
modore Elliott was se bold and fearless an officer, and 
so celebrated for his high sense of honor, &c. &c., or 


i 
| 
| 
| 


The unotfcer-lke seene | 


' 


all the necessary materials for doing the work tho- 
rougihy—and it has been thoroughly done. The labor 
which has been performed by Lieut. Wilkes and his 


officers and c:ew in the course of that time, as shown 
‘by their reeords, memorandums, and charts, which 
wards Lieutenant Hunter addressed a letter to the | 





Lieut. Wilkes with much politencss has allowed us 
‘o examine, is really astomishing, and should entitle 
them to the gratitude of the mercantile coinmunity. 

The part of the Bank surveyed, embraces a sur- 
face af about thirty miles square, including the whole 
extent of the shoal—and the depth of the water and 
the quality of the soundings have been taken within 
that space, at the distance probably, of every hundred 
feet—and on the shoal but very fow square feet were 
sutfered to escape without a visit froift the lead. 

The accounts which have heretofore been given ot 
this shoal are very erreneons, and the dangers have 
been much exaggerated. Persons who have visited 
this spot accidentally or intentionally, have been very 
much deceived, or the character’ of the shoal has 
changed materially within the last few years. The 
shoal extends ina direction nearly 8S. E. by S. and 
N. W. by N.—and that part of it, on which the water 
is generally less than ten fathoms, is thirteen miles in 
length, and from two to three milesin breadth. Here 
the tide, which sets at the rate of} three knots, forms 
ridps, which may be seen and hear at a considerable 
distance, presenting an appalling sight to the nav‘. 
gator, and which, during agale, would be easily mis- 
taken for breakers. The shoalest wat r found on this 
shoal. at any time of tide, was two and a hill fathoms, 
or fifleen feet—and this in two places only. at a smail 
distance from each other, and each of very small extent. 
In a heavy gale of wind, the sea will of course break 
on some parts of this shoal ; but in inoderate weather 
it nay be crossed without danger by vessels of a small 
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drait of water—the depth varying, with the above | 
exceptions, froin five to ten lathouis. 
‘This shoal is not composed of quick sand, as many | 
have supposed, but of HARD SAND, which ts not ugt | prey en 
tated in the shoalest part, even when the surfuce of the; Public feeling has been highly excited by informa- 
water is rough. The sand 1s principally quartz, and 
on the shoalest parts is exceedingly fine, ana Increases | ure by a pirate of the packet ship Susquehanna, 
in cOarseness i) proportion to the Increase of the! ditots adiled £ Philadelphi e lle af 
depth of the water. The depth of the water, at a| Blech sailed from Philadelphia on the 20th inst. for 
short distance from the shoal proper, is about twenty | Liverpool. The news was brought by the pilot who 
fathoms, nore or oe, = the quality of a sound- | took the ship to sea; he states that she was eaptured 
various-sized pebbles, iniermixed with coarse |. >: ' ; : 
ings ts various-sized pebbies, Iniermixed ~~) olf the Five Fathom Bank by a long elipper foretop- 
sand—the pebbles such as are found in conglomeyate |” : 
rock—pudding stone how schooner, painted black, and fullof men; at dark 
S * wis : ‘ 
The bank extends westward of the shoal abont ten! she was oif Indian river. 
| 


WASTING TON CITY; 
THURSDAY, ....... OCTOBER 26, 183 





tion, which reached this city on Tuesday, of the cap- 


miles without much variation, when deep soundings) The Susquehannah bad on board 18 eabin and 40 
ruck inthe South channel. “Phe posi- : ; 
brea ysrt atu and also of two or Rane or ee besides a quantity of specie, 
small banks in a North-eastern anda South-eastern | variously estimated at froin $25,000 to $250,000. 
direction from the shoal, where the depth of the wat: r| 
is from eight to ten fathoms, has been ascertained with | capture within sight of our own shores, says : 
the utmost possible aceuracy by Lieut. Wiikes. al A a “4 capa o ts 
Lieut. Wilkes’ report, which we hope will be pub- | . one 6: gern: ee ple pantie tg 
F : eis oy est | news given above, caused a general and painful ex- 
lished in extenso, and distributed by order of Govern- | eeement throughout the city, and every weasnre was 
rat pow phere po ag alg rere prec instantly resorted to "Which the circumstances de- 
: ; e bank and shoal, hi. FL RR argo at j : 
we presume will be prepared and published immme- » aeg an New Tork yom ad gay 1 2 anion 
diately, will be a most useful and interesting coim-!,, -- p nei r ed ” " - oo = eee 
panion to ovr navigators. Hitherto all iuformation | Hee , ig yt gaat *. f th yer - mee esky 
respecting this danger, in the fair way of vessels een Cor cuore Stewart, commanding at this station 
bound to Europe or the West Indies from ports|i.inediately volanteered 1 abana aie f 
in Massachusetts Bay, and which is within hardly seth se 6 glen gr aaa “i me ae pal gts 
a i . ta ’ |oflicers and men tron the Navy Yard, to man the 
vei gat 9 or Boston, has been altogether’ Rovenue Cutter, now at Wilmington, there being no 


vessel of war at this port fil for the purpose. A steam- 
It should be remembered that Capt Seward Por- | boat was proeured, and froin fiity to eighty seamen, 
ter first suggested to the Governiwent the lioportance | with guns, provisions, &c., went down the river last 
of an accurate survey of St. George’s Shoal, with a evening, under the command of Lieut. John Dale. 
view to the erection upon it of alight house or bea | We are informed, however, that so imperfegtly is our 
con, to warn vessels of their proximity to danger.) Navy Yard furnished, that the supply of pistols, cut- 
Lieut. Wilkes’ opinion of the expediency or practi- | lasses, &e , was obtained from another quarter, 
cability of this measure, will be entitled to full eon-) © It 30 happened that Commodore Mor. is, one of the 
fidence. But itis evident that something should be Navy Coinmissioarrs, was at the station when the 
placed near the most dangerous part of the shoal,! news arrived, and he wrote immediately to Coimimo- 
either a beacon, floating hight, bell, or buoys. Thiee | Gore Ridgely, at New York, that the Porpoise and 
bnoys of considerable size, with flags attached to) John Adas, now in that port. may be sent ont to 
them, and painted, are now tnoored, one at the south- | join in the pursuit A3 the Exploring Expedition is 
ern extremity of the shoal, and the others near the | at present at New York, and has been preparing for 
centre, where the danger exists.—Bosifon Mercantile | sea for two years past, it may be presumed that some 
Journal. of its vessels are available for this service. 
— q ; * While on this subject, it may be as well to re- 
Morse’s PATENT Capstan.—Every thing relating | mark that, when Governor Branch was Secretary of 
to naval science and its improvements is worthy of | the Navy, our gallant townsman, Commodore Stew- 
notice, In a commercial or maritime community; and | art, achiressed a.-series of letters te. him upon the 
where labor is husbanded, and iinportant results ob 
tained by small exertions, the inventor is entitled to 
the thanks and patronage of the coinmunity. Such 
is the capstan improved by Mr. Andrew Morse, 
which has been amply tried and severely tested in | 
practice, and in not asingle instance has it failed to 
give the most satisfactory proofs of its utility. The 
writer has before him a letter froin a commander of 
one of the United States Revenue Cutters, stating 
that one of these capstans has been in use on board 
his vessel since June last, and that he has had ample 
opportunity of testing its great superiority over all 
others. ‘*We have used it,’’ continues the letter, 
‘in all weathers, to purchase our anchors, and find 
that only three men are required to weigh our best 
bower, weighing seven hundred and fifty pounds. I 
consider this purchase infinitely superior to any of 
the patent windlasses now extant. 


The Pennsylvanian, in speaking of this audacious 


policy of establishing a Hoime Squadron to cruise up 
and down the coast of the United States, both for the 
purpose of relieving vessels in case of accident, and 
to prevent such occurrences as that to which the Sus- 
quehanna has been made a victim. He argued that 
as piracy had been crushed and kept down by our 
vessels inthe Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere, it would 
probably next appear where we are least protected— 
upon our own coast— and his prophecy has been ver- 
ified. 

‘The suggestions of the Commodore were un- 
heeded, but it is to be hoped that, founded as they 
were upon the best grounds, they will now receive 
the attention to which they are entitled. The ex- 
pense of such a squadron would be trifling compared 
to the important benefits it would conler. 

The amount of specie on board the Susquehanna 
is variously stated at from $25,000 up to $200,000.” 


We are reminded by this circumstance of an arti- 
A letter from Fort Leavenworth of the 5th of Sep |cle, which appeared in the Military and Naval Mag- 
tember, published in the Par West, says—that Col. 


Kearny, Capt. Boone, Lieuts. Thompson ‘and Kear azine for November, 1834, from which we make one 
ny of civil engineers, Capt. Dimmock and Mr. Minor | Short extract : 

had left that day to make a reconnoisance of the mili-| ‘A vessel should always be kept ready for sea, 
tary road tu Fort Gibson,— St. Louis Republicgn. officered and manned, in each of the principal sea- 
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ports, Sastek: owe York, oud Norfolk, to meet any - Gein in his ial career of service, reflect- 
sudden emergency ; and if nething better to do, they ed, by his abilities and a genius cultivated by close 
might make short trips to sea for exercise and dis- study, the credit of his master. But his character 
cipline. Nothing so eifectually prevents aggression, does not rest here. Were it allowed to raise the veil 
as the means and. the ability to resent it promptly. | that conceals domestic affections and individual char- 
An adventurous picaroon from the West Indies might | ilies, it were idle to trumpet this notice of his death.— 





hover on our coast, intercept some of our valuable | ‘Intelligencer. C. 
ships, and be out of reach while a vessel of war was “ é ‘ 
receiving her crew, and getting ready to sail in pur- | Troops For Fcoripa.—Six transports have sailed 
suit.” ‘from Fort Monroe for St. John’s river, Florida, hav- 


What was then a supposititious case, has since | ing on board officers and recruits for the army now 


beer realized in a melancholy manner. Foriunate | Holt 
will they be, if the passengers escape with life. | 1. Brig. Gen. Sumter. No. of 


Recruits. 





It is with deep regret that we have learned, by the | pat * wi = = — 


Southern papers, the accidental and sudden death of Lieut. A. M. Rutledge, Ist Arty. 
Dr. Leonarp Ossporne, late Fleet Surgeon of the, Lieut. J. Sedgwick, 2d Arty 


West India squadron. He was on his return from Lieut. J. H. Bates, 3d Any. ‘&A.CS. 
, | Assistant Surgeon W. S. King, 
Pensacola to Washington, and was killed, on the © Beir Fork. 
night of the 5th instant, by the upsetting of a stage rig Yor 
near Bainbridge, in Georgia. Dr. Osborne has been | | Bvt. Maj. J. 1.. Gardner, 4th Arty. 
Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, 2d Arty. 116 
a resident of Washington for many years, and not on- | Lieut. R. Ridgely, 3d Arty, & A.C. S. 
ly here but elsewhere, and by his brother officers, was | Lieut. T Williams, 4th Arty J 
universally respected and beloved. The following | : Also, for the companies of 4th Arty. ir Flo’a. 11 
communicatious pay no more than a deserved tribute | 3. Brig Plutus. 
to his worth : | Lieut. E. W. Morgan, 2d Arty. 
Antes Lieut. H.C. Pratt, 2d Arty. & A.C. 106 
It is with the most sincere regret we learn that Dr. | Lieut. E. Bradford, 4th Arty. 
Leonard Osborne, one of the senior Surgeons of the | 4. Brig Token 
United States navy, and a citizen of this District, was | Lj ES ‘ : 
killed by the upsetting of a stage, on the night of the | ¥leut. BB ones 2d Arty, 
5th of October, near Bainbridge, Georgia, | Lieut. B. Bragg, 3d Arty. y 100 
Dr. Osborne was a-native of England, but entered; Lieut. G. Grandin, ' 4thInly. & A. C. 
tlre service of this country when very young, and by | | 5. Brig Edwurd. 
his strict attention to duties, gentlemanly deportment, | Lieut. A. P. Allen, 3d Arty. 
and the most benevolent and generous disposition, he Lieut R. P. Jones, 3d Arty.& A.C. S. 117 
gained the friendship and esteem ofall who knew him. | Lieut. A. Park Gregory, 4th Arty. 
To that unfortunate and wandering class of citizens | Lieut. J. R. Soley, 4th Arty. with 18 
—the sailor—he was ever found the triend and pro 6. Brig Sarah 
tector; and by his loss the navy and his country are|_. ‘ a a . ; 
deprived of an officer not easily to be replaced. He Lieut, T. Woodbridge, 2d Arty. 
was one of those officers who constantly sought duty, | Lieut. A. B. Dyer, 3d Arty. 117 
and whose | Lieut. T. L. Brent, 4th Arty. 
Pie seas Abr pa To Total number of recruits, 715 


Dr O. had just been relieved from the responsible | 
station of * Fleet Surgeon to the West India squad- | 
ron.”? which he had held for three years, and was on 
his way home to his relatives and friends, when he | 
met with this dreadful accident, by which the service 
has been deprived of one of its most active officers, 
the country of a most valuable citizen, and his rela- 
tives of their guardian and protector. 


He was instantly killed by the stage falling on his | 


head: his remains were carried to Bainbridge, which 
is about two hundred miles north of Pensacola, where 
they were interred with every mark of respect by the 
citizens and his fellow travellers.— Globe. 


THE LATE SURGEON OSBORNE. 


‘‘ He shall return no more to his house, neither shall 
his place know him any more.’ 

Perhaps the force of this lamentation was never 
brought more closely to our hearts, or more painfully 
realized, than in the event which has deprived the na. 
vy of the subject that claims this last offering of friend- 
shi 

Dr. Leonard Osborne, late Surgeon of the Fleet in 
the West Indies, from which station he was (at his 
own request) recently relieved, was reared and edu- 
cated among us. His professional character was 
moulded under the preceptorship of the first practi- 
tioner of our Metropolis, in years, residence, and 








| The following named officers sia been ordered for 
| temporary duty on board the U. S. ship Pennsylvania, 
to assist in navigating her to Norfolk : 
| Lieute-anis, J. M. Dale, J. Kelly, E. Byrne, J. 
| Marston, Jr., and L. Pennington. 
Surgeon, T. J. Boyd. Asst. Sur. R. Woodworth. 
Pussed Midshipmen, W. Reynolds, R. Bache, C. C. 
Baiton, and G. L. Selden. 
Midshipmen, E. Boyle, J. E. Duncan, C. H. Piper, 
In addition to these, Commodore Stewart is autho- 
rized to order such other officers as may be necessary, 
from among those in Philadelphia, or its vicinity. 
The steamboat Columbus brought up from Norfolk 
to Baltimore on Saturday last, one hundred and eighty 
men, including ten officers, for tte U.S. ship Penn- 


sylvania. They went on immediately by the after- 
noon line to Philadelphia. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication of « C.” has, for want of room, 
been unavoidably postponed till our next. 


Several other favors are on hand, and will receive 
due consideration. 
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ITEMS. 

The French Prince de Joinville has been suddenly 
recalled from his intended voyage. He was to have 
embarked in the Hercules, 100 guns, for the coast of 
Western Africa, with an ultimate destination to the 
United States. 


Gov. Cass was, by the last accounts, in the Island 
of Mytilene. 


The St. Louis Bulletin says, that about 90 Indians 
of the Shawanee tribe arrived in that city trom Fort 
Leavenworth on board the Steamboat Leavenworth 
on Saturday, and embarked imimediately on board 
the Siam for New Orleans, to join the army in Florida. 


There are 170 members of the new British Parlia- 
ment holding commissions in the Army or Navy. 


The Naval rendezvous at New York, under Com- 
mander Salter, has been re-opened. 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Oct. 18—Asst Sur. B. M. Byrne, Dr. Kearney’s 
19—Surgeon W, L. Wharton, Mrs. Smith’s. 
21—Capt. A. Canfield, T. E. Mis. Ulrich’s. 

Capt J. W. Cotton, 3d Infy. Brown’s. 
23—Licut, S. Burbank, Ist Infy. do 
Licut P. V. Haguer, Ist Arty. P. Haguer's 
25—Capt. D D. Tompkins, lst Arty. | Gadsby’s. 
LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
W AsHINGTON Oct. 15, 1837. 
Army.—Major S. Chuichill, Dr. J M. Cuyler, 2, 

Major [. T. Fauntleroy, Major D. Fraser Capt. D. 

Harding, 2, Dr. B. F. Harney, 2, Major J. 8S. Lyte, 

Capt. Gouv. Morris, Licut. F. A. Smith, Capt. I. P. 

Simouton, Lieut. S— B. ‘Thornton, Capt. Charles Thomas, 

2, Lieut. Geo. ‘Thomas. 

Late oF Tue Army.—Capt. Mathew Duncan, Cary 

H. Fry, Joha Farley, Or. Philip Minis. 

Navy.—Licut. J. L. Bail, Com’r. C. Boarman, Wm 
P. Griifin, Com’r. M. P' Mix. 
Revenve Cutrer Service.—Licut Geo. Clarke. 
Maaine Corps.—Licut. Wm. Lang, Capt A. A. 
Nicholson, Lieut. D. C. Powers, Lieut. H. B. Tyler. 
Puitapeveuia, Oct. 15, 1837. 
Army AND Navy.—P. Mid. J. M. Lockert, Mid. J 

Morrison, Capt J. B. F. Russell, P..Mid. Geo. F. Em- 

mons, Licut. Col. J. Bliss. 





PASSENGERS. 

Cuarceston, Oct. 12, per brig Adelaide, from Phila- 
delphia, Capt. W. W. Morris, of the army. 

Oct. 15, per steampacket Columbia, fiom New York, 
Col. W.S Harney, of the army. 

Oct. 16, per steampacket Georgia, from Norfolk, Col. 
Bankhead, of the army. 

New Orveans, Oct. 5, per steamer Baton Rouge, 
from Bayou Sarah, Capt. Taylor, U.S. A. 

Oct. 6, per steamer Havana, froin Louisville, Lieut. 
Saunders, U. S. Dragoons. 

Oct. 8, per steamer Louisville, from St. Louis, Col. 
Davenport and servant, Maj, Loomis, Captains Jouett 
Barker, Gwynne, Abercrombie, Surgeon Wood, Ass’t 
Sur. McLaren, Lieuts. Lamotte, Ogden, Pegram, Mc- 
Clare, Storer, Gaillard, Plummer, Scott, Todd of 6ta 
Infy., sutler Dallam and two‘assistants. 

New York, Oct. 22, per ship Outario, from London 
and Portsmouth, Rev. J. Wiltbank, chaplain U.S. nayy. 








ee 


~ COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ARMY. 


The affairs of the army have been, of late, so fre- 
quently brought before the public, in the shape of 
newspaper paragraphs and disquisitions, that the sub- 
ject has become alinost ‘stale and flat,” as the dis- 
cussion of it has certainly proved ‘ unprofitable.” 
The advocates of army interests have generally con- 
fined theinselves to a vindication of their cause against 
assaults,—open or covert,—proceeding often from 
high places; and while the attacks, thus made, have 
been urged with all the auxiliary appliances of power 
and prerogative, the defence has ever been confined 











to the “still small voice” of an humble newspaper 

paragraph. A writer has lately appeared, however, 
in the Charleston Courier, under the signature ot P., 
who seriously undertakes an essay of censure against 
the army, more voluminous, indeed, than apposite ; 
}and certainly more acrimonious than just. Little as 
may be the regard due to the style or spirit of the ar- 
ticle, the sudject is one that call- for attention; and if 
this can be elucidated by repelling some of the asper- 
sions which the writer has cast upon the army, the 
time expended may not be entirely lost. 

The writer, P , essays to defend the late President 
against a charge often alleged against him, of injus- 
tice towards the army, and is willing especially to 
justify his course of policy in filling army vacancies 
_by selections from civil life. P. insists on the unrea- 
sonableness of those officers who complain of this pro- 
cedure of the President, and accuses them of assum- 
ing more to themselves than of right they ean claim. 
i The army,” he says, * claims to enjoy all its own 
patronage ; in other words, that the subalterns of the 
present organization claim a precedence of right to 
fill, by promotion to other corps, offices created by the 
formation of new regiments or departments of army 
service. That the atmy has never been fostered or 
cherished under the administration of Gen Jackson ; 
that its interests have been neglect d; that its moral 
and intellectual dignity has been impair d, and its 
self respect lessened, by measures for which he was 
responsible, are truths which will scarcely be denied 
by any one who has been conversant with ariny af- 
fairs during the last eight years of our history Noted 
as this period of eight years has been for the preva- 
lence of aspirit of agitation, * ° . . » 
it is not surprising that the army, likewise, should 
have been assailed, Accordingly, we have seen the 
Military Acad ny decried as a ‘ nursery of aristo- 
erats ;” scientific knowledge in the art of war de- 
rided as * European ioppery;” and. finally, as a 
practical exponent of these precious dogmas, the va- 
cancies in the army, created by the formation of new 
regiments, have been filled up by citizens, by de- 
cayed editors, stale politic.ans. or by young men, 
who, having been tried at the ordeal of West Point 
and found wanting, were afterwards, as if in spite of 
the verdict pronounced at the tribunal of academic 
justice, appointed to commissions inthe army. These 
commissions set them at onee over the heads of all 
whom they left at the aeademy; and thus th candi- 
date, who wasdeeined to be unfit for the lowest class 
at West Point, was placed in army rank above the 
highest. The very professors who presided, perhaps, 
at his examination, were thus doomed to perpetual 
subordination to him whom they rejected! Answer: 
Is not this an abuse ? 


| Who that knows any thing of army relations; of 


the difference, the ‘‘infintle diilerence,” between 
command and obedience, ean censure the military 
aspi:ant for his feelings of deep indignation on be- 
holding preferment thus wantonly and perniciously 
| bestowed? Let us endeavor to sympathise, for a mo- 
/ment, with the military man, in those sentiments, 
_motives, and principles, by which he is actuated, and 
recolleet that promotion in army rank is to him not 
only the type but the substance of all he can hope of 
advancement in the scale of social being ; and how 
can we marvel at his semsitiveness; how blame him 
for sorrowing under the disappointment of that in- 
'genuous trust he so confidently reposed in the justice 
of his Government; that the time honored rule of 
military promotion would not be infringed ior j-ur- 
poses of party favoritistn ° . a ° 

The writer, P , is mistaken if he supposes that the 
officers of the army claim preferment to original va- 
cancies, merely from any vested right that inheres ip 
their commissions. ‘They know that no law gives 
them sucharight. But they claim to have entered 
the army under the presumption that they were to 
embrace a hiberal and enlightened profession, requir- 
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ing of i its votaries a certain ineasure of intellectual | having an eleemosynary ¢ corps of ‘military adherents, 
attainment. For such a pre-requisite they were con- | whose. fidelity would surpass the proverbial Swiss— 
tent to labor through four years of academic pupilage, | a corps well worthy of such a systeui—and of the 
and then to receive their coinimissious as diploimas of | the taunt, also, which P.so superciliously flings upon 
their merit and qualification for army service. Sut, them. 
they have scarcely obtained this coveted guerdon of; But let it be understood that such is not yet the 
their assiduity, when they behold a flight of parch-|case, Cadets do not consider themselves as creatures 
iments, antecedent and superior to their own, distribu- | of charity, however they may have been educated at 
ted to a crowd of time-serving aspirants, of no muili-| the nation’s expense ; nor, when they become offi- 
tary education whatever ; and among whom, perhaps, cers, do they feel that they are incurring any very 
are many that, a year before, were found unqualified grievous load of obligation for the miserable pittance 
to enter the lowest class at the Military Academy!) of pay that is meted “out to them for their services. 
However keen may be their feelings of personal mor-| On the contrary, they know that their services are 
tification at this perversion of all they are accustom-| more than a return for their poor stipend. They 
ed to view as right and just, their sentiments of know that the country is served at a lower rate of 
wounded pride, as soldiers, as friends of the ariny and compensation than any private corporation or indi- 
lovers of theircountry, are not less poignant. They vidual could be, when the save talent and capacity 
behold in this single act of Government, the prostra- | were called into requisition, The country, therefore, 
tion of one of the noblest institutions of the nation. is the debtor; and when the day shall come that she 
As the cherished Alma Mater of the army, it exists finds herself served worse, she may then be more rea- 
no longer. That school of rigid morals, exalied honor, dy to acknowledge the value of her present institu- 
and high academic culture, through which, if a youth tions, 
once pass, he must inherit a rich portion of those at-| Passing over certain laudable attempts of P. at fine 
tributes ; that school now becomes aslighted and al- writing, in which Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon 
mos: insignificant accessory to the military establish- figure in good large capitals, we come to his strictures 
ment. Candidates for the army would choose never on the Florida war. Not because he seems to know 
afterwards to enter the service by that humble portal; much about it, but because the people of the United 
for it would assuredly prove the last and longest road States know even less. ‘* Many,” says P., “ perhaps 
to rank and preferment. a majority, of the officers employed in the several In- 
These are soine of the reasons why objections are dian campaigns have b+ haved very well; but who are 
made to the late appointments in the orduance and they who have gained the most eclat?” P. answers 
dragoons. One of the certain-consequences of such the question by exclaiming, ‘‘nature’s noblemen ;” 
a state of things, if continued, is the resignation of but who this privileged order of men are, in the pre- 
those officers who feel that their profession is de- | sent reference, it is not easy to divine. No such 
graded, and who have it in their power to transfer class is known in Florida, it is presumed, either by 
themselves to another. And why complain? No- prescription or by any distinguished prowess hitherto 
body is injured but the country!. If the American evinced against their adversaries, -he Indians; so far, 
eople prefer to have an army compounded of a at least, asthe public are aware. The truth is, very 
alf-educated, incongruous throng of men, made to few of any order have gained much renown in the 
be officers only by the epaulettes they wear; with- pepont controversy with the Seminoles, because very 
out science, without Knowledge of military ser- little could have been gained inthe best possible issue 
vice, or experience in arms; in lieu of a finely edu- | of the war, against so small and miserable a race of 
cated, high-spirited, gentlemanly caste of nen, homo: | Indians. But, whatever honor may be due for an in- 
geneous in spirit as in academical associations, de- | trepid and dauntless exposure of life, not less to the 
voted, like true patriots, to their whole country, and influences of a pestilerous climate, than to the rifle of 
free from the grovelling spirit of party subserviency. the savage, such is due tothe army in the fullest mea- 
If the former be the description of vilicers preferred sure. Not ‘a majority,” only, but all the officers 
by the people over the latter, why, then we have employed in the Florida campaigns, ‘* have behaved 
nothing to say. The people pay for their army, and, very well.” If not, let the exce ptions be specified. 
they must have just such an army as they choose Those who were sacrificed at Dade’s massacre, fell 
for their money. But nobody should blame the offi- like heroes; at the Withlacoochie, Clinch and Fan- 
cers of the old school for abandoning the fraternity ning were constantly amongst the hottest of the fire ; 
so soon as such a preference is clearly manifested. at the Wahoo Swamp, Pierce and Gardner heard more 
The fate administration has done much to impress the | of the whistling of rifle balls than any other com- 
world that such a preference exists, but there is yeta| manders; at Micanopy and Fort Drane our troops 
hope thatits sentiments, on this point at least, were achieved all that men could do ; and, lastly, at Lake 
not the true indices of the popular will. | Monroe, Fanning was certainly not less exposed than 
These remarks are not intended to reflect on any | in any of his battles in the late war with Great 
individuals who have recently been appointed to com- | | Britain. 
missions in the army; such an intention is now ex-| Here has been devotion enough of life, one would 
plicitly disclaimed ; but against the system which | suppose, to have shielded the army against the re- 
was practically intreduced into service by the ap-| proach attempted to be cast upon it, however insuffi- 
pointment of those officers, we are «disposed to re-| cient this devotedness has proved towards a success- 
inonstrate in terms of the most pointed reprobation. | ful termination of the war. ‘ The great secret of our 
The writer P. indites a paragraph, professed!y in| want of success in Florida,” says P., “ may be here- 
favor of the Military Academy, but he could not pre- | after ascribed to the clumsy machinery that too much 
vent the escape of an unfortunate sneer against those | science interposes between regular movements and 
who have been edneated at that institution, and whom | the position of an active enemy.’’ This notable dis- 
he describes as “ beaeficiaries of the nation” —'* stu- | covery of P., if it could but’ be comprehended by 
dents on charity,” §c. If the speeches of certain | others, might be of service in the ensuing campaign ; 
Radicals of Congress, who recommended that candi- | but as there seems to be but little probability of this, 
dates for cadetship should be selected exclusively | it would be well that the writer be sought out, and 
from the indigent class of our population, were to be | sent to enlighten the commanding General on a ques- 
taken as the true expressions of the public mind on | tion with which so many are puzzled. 
this question, it would not be surprising that officers; There is, in fact, no mystery or secret about the 
as well as cadets should be very generally regarded | matter. We cannot expel the Seminoles from Florida 
as children of charity. Add, only, to their straitened | without applying the necessary means; and means 
circumstances a corresponding penury of talent, also,| adequate to this end have never yet been provided. 
and the Government might then felicitate itself on| Not one thousand, nor three thousand, nor six thou- 
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sand men, are sufficient to subdue even the eight 
hundred Seminoles, insuch a country as Florida. 
Admit that these eight hundred shall be resolute, 
united and indomitable, determined to die rather than 
emigrate, and twelve thousand soldiers will not force 
them away. The reason is plain. They have a 
country in their rear, indefinite in extent, (compara- 
tively speaking,) and inexhaustible in resources ; but 
only in such resources as are available to them alone. 
For us the country is worse than desolate. Every 
step we advance in it removes us further from our 
supplies; but every where the savages are at home. 
Into the secret recesses of this country they canre- 
treat, or return, or redouble upon us at pleasure ; ap- 
pearing now in small parties on our front, or flank, 
and now in ourrear, and Parthian-like, flying before 
us, after delivering their shot, with a swiftness of 
foot and adroitness of concealinent that defies all our 
efforts at pursuit. And because we are slower than 
they, incumbered as we are with our necessary 
provisions, is it to be reckoned a reproach that we do 
not overtake them? Because we are unacquainted 
with the thousand devious paths through the other- 
wise impenetrable hammocks and swatnps—paths fa- 
miliar, however, to every Indian—are we to be con- 
demned for our ignorance of their topography. 

No one, not personally acquainted with the inte- 
rior of Florida, can well imagine how formidable are 
the obstacles presented by the nature of the country 
against the operations of a regulararmy. The nuim- 
ber of hostile Indians, whether more or less, is a mat- 
ter of the least consideration. 
rida is alinost one * boundless contiguity of shade ;” 
one ceaseless suecession of natnral fastnesses, offering 
to the Indians shelter and protection at every remove, 
but opposing constant obstacles tous Every swamp | 
furnishes them the farinaceous root on which they | 
subsist, and fish and game abound in every river, lake, | 

| 
| 


| 





and forest. But all these rivers, lakes, and swamps, 


The surface of Flo- | 
| 


iny should be distributed “ according to qualification 
and . erit” among all classes of people; but the ar- 
tay denies that this has been done by General Jack- 
son. No one denies that civil life embraces indivi- 
duals of every merit desirable for the army, but it is 
denied that President Jackson either selected or 
sought these individuals tor the army. 

“The exclusive promotion of their own depart- 
ment”’—p. 181, 1.37. The army does not claim a 
right to all the appointments. When the Ist regi- 
ment of Dragoons was officered, more than one-half 
ol the officers were taken from civil Jife, and but lit- 
tle or no complaint was heard ; but when every offi- 
cer in the 2d regiment, save three, was given to indi- 
viduals drawn froin civil life, the army was outraged, 
and no inan in it deserved to hold a commission who 
was incapable of feeling the outrage. 

From * those who make the question,” p. 181, to 
‘the theory ot military seience,” p.182. The whole 
of this paragraph, if it proves any thing at all, proves 
education to be useless, and would establish that na- 
ture is so strong, independent of education, that pro- 
fessions might change all round without disadvantage; 
that lawyers might make good divines by stepping 
froin the forum to th® pulpit, and divines good sol- 
diers, by leaving the desk for the field. Nature 
certainly furnishes the basis for the hero, as she does 
for the poet and the artist, but education prepares him 
for his profession. Those boasted exceptions where 


jinen have gained imperishable renown without hav- 


ing passed ** through college,” are not found among 


uneducated nen, or have invariably shown lamenta- 
bie delects for want of education. 

* Self taught men, who, in the wilds of Florida,” 
p. 182, col. 1, 1.35. It must be observed of the com- 
inauders in Florida, (whether ** nature’s noblemen” 
or not,) that not one ever graduated from West Point. 

“Placing upon Napoleon’s brow a chaplet,”’ #6. 1, 35. 
That Napoleon beat the old and veteran Wurmser in 


are only impediments to us. Our wagon trains can- | Italy, so far as it proved anything, is entirely on the 
not move through them, and we cannot subsist on | side of the military academy, for we all know that 
coontie. Unlike the firm and healthy regions of the | Napoleon was educated at the military school of 
North or West, where the Indians can be pursned by Brienne. 
the white man, this country has but few springs of | ‘**No man can be qualified for a high trust,” 7b. 1. 78. 
wholesome water, and that of the lakes and riverscan| No one denies the advantage of the spirit here des- 
be used by the troops only in the winter. Operations, cribed ; but who ever assumed that its presence is 
therefore, always cease in the spring of the year, and | less likely to be found among men educated for the 
then the Seminole has again his season of respite ;| military profession, than among citizens ‘ elevated 
again he recruits his supplies of cattle and aminuni- | suddenly beyond the sphere in which they have ha- 
tion; burns down our forts and storehouses, and is | bitually contemplated their destiny,” must be subject 
ready again in the antumn to resume the gaine. Add | to mania-a-potu, and can only plead a muddled brain 
to his other advantages the justice of his cause, and) for his errors. 
his abiding consciousness of moral right in the conflict) ** Casting his whole soul into the emprize,” p. 182, 
which he is waging with us, and we shall see that the | col. 2,4.5. Where are we most iikely to find this 
Seminole war will still remain undecided for a term |‘ whole soul’ for inilitary glory—in the army or out 
of time longer than we have been willing to believe | of it? With men who wear swords, or those who 
possible. Not this year alone, but many years, may | carry pruning hooks? It is granted that a man  sud- 
elapse before he can be brought to bow to our yoke. | denly elevated beyond the sphere in which he habi- 
But enough has been said, for the present, of Flo- | tnaily contemplates his destiny,” (I thank the writer 
rida. As to the vile aspersion cast by the writer P.| for this sentence,) enjoys for a short time a peculiar 
on the honor of the army by his charges of “ delalca- | force of feeling Napoleon himself bas said that he 
tion,” “ fraud,” “* gambling,” &c., it must be treated | felc more pleasure when appointed a subaltern than 
with the contempt it deserves. No one, who is ac- | when he placed a crown upon his head; but will it 
uainted with the officers of the army, with their posi-| be said that his * taste’? or his ‘* habits’? made him 
tive high character for moral rectitude and gentleman- | less capable of achieving “ glory,’? when he became 
ly deportment, will read the remark but with feelings | an Emperor, than when a subaltern officer ! 
of utter disgust. AGRICOLA. * Educated with that design at the public expense,” 
| ib.l. 44. It is precisely because appointments from 
civil life must, for the most part, be made without 
regard to “natural adaptation to any peculiar pur- 
suit,” that the military academy, orsome sort of prac- 
tice and examination should be supported, where can- 
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To avoid the necessity of republishing the article 
signed P., we have quoted, at the commencement of 
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3 the writer’s notes. didates can be sent, and where those who have no 
i THE ARMY. ‘* predilection for the art of war’’ can be ** ascer- 
3 Notes UPON AN ARTICLE COPIED IN THE ARMY tained — where those whose sé destiny does not cone 











AND Navy Curonic ie, Sept, 21, 1837, page 181, 
from the Charleston Courier. 


“ According to qualification and merit :” page 181, 





tine 10. No one denies that appointments for the ar- 


nect them with the army” can be so advised in time, 
that they may become merchants, mechanics, or mem- 
bers of one of the ‘learned professions, par excel- 
lence.” No “intelligent gentleman, in or out of the 
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army,” pretends, that those so separated from the 
military profession, represent the military * genius of 
thenation.”” Onthe contrary, one of the loudest com- 
plaints of the regular graduate 1s, that many of those 
very men who are “ not educated,” and who do not 
represent the ‘‘inilitary genius of the nation,” have 
been brought into the new regiments with full coim- 
missions, while their late competitors at the military 
academy, who had not the fortune to be dismissed, 
were still laboring for academic honors, dearly won 
at last, with a Joss of all rank in the service. 

“Disgrace the propensity” (for gaming,) p. 183, 
e.1,1.1. Hereis a shameful imputation thrown up- 
on the army, as if there was more gaming among offi- 
cers educated for the army, than among those brought 
into service from civil life, whose habits are alien to 
the profession, and who, when not educated, seek 
the card table to fill that void of mind more nobly 
supplied in others by the result of education. The 
writer of the article in the Courter may boldly be 
tuld, as a fact beyond dispute, that the graduates 
from the military academy have relieved the ariny 
from the weight of that pnblic opinion prevalent 
at the close of the war of 1812. which excluded the 
meinbers of the profession from very many respecta- 
ble dwellings, especially in the eastern States, where 
happy families, with daughters, desired to presery: 
themselves from the contamination of cards, drinking, 
and debauchery. 

“Devotion to the public weal,” 7b. 1.32. And 
how wonld the writer for the Courter cherish * inili 
tary talents: and how would he give the * highest 
possible degree of elevation” to that portion of thy 
national honor coinmitted to the army? Would he 
degrade all officers in commission, or atteinpt to de- 
grade them, by filling the offices. save three, of an en- 
tire regiment from civil life, as if the army contained 
no elements worthy of being cherished? and by the 
appointinent of dismissed cadets, while their original 
class-tmates are still laboring at the acadeiny to deserve 
that rank, more easily won, it would seem, by in- 
curring dismission 2? This General Jackson has done, 
and this the writer in the Courier detends. 

«« Never knew an honest dollar that was not derived 
from the public treasury,” ib. 1.72. The assertion 
that the officers of the arinv are great defaulters, is 
the most gratuitous falsehood ever uttered. There 
never has been a period in service for honesty in mo 
ney transactions, comparable to that of the last few 
years, in the American army. If there is any one 
virtue for which the graduates at the military acade- 
my stand conspicuous, itis that of moral honesty. <A 
recent case conld indeed be named of defalcation, to 
the amount of fifty or sixty thousand dollars ; but it 
stands ont in bold relief. an exception to the conduct 
of the whole body o! disbur-ing officers in the army; 
and to find a parallel for it, we must go back several 
years, when disbursing agents were not graduates. 
and when the army was filled by men appointed 
withont “regard to their natural adaptatron te any 
pursnit.” 

‘¢« Have entered the army, at mature age, with fixed 
habits and principles,” p. 183, c. 2,1.13. In continu. 
ation of the same subject, what are the * fixed habits 
and principles” of men in civil life in pecuniary mat- 
ters? Are they not to accumulate heaps upon heaps 
of gold? But it is notoriously otherwise with the 
soldier, educated for the profession. if the writer in 
the Courier does not know it, he can be told with 
truth, that there are men in service who feel it al- 
most a degradation to own property, and be compel- 
led to mix with their brighter feelings and purer as- 
pirations the low calculations of gain. 

Many of this spirit are among those so lavishly 
abused by the writer for the Courier, who have been 
forced by the course of General Jackson to turn their 
eyes away from the path of glory, to provide a re- 
treat, where they may hide fro: the undeserved out- 
rage that has been put upon them. 





“Clumsy machinery,” ib. 1 69, is a most happy 
expression to designate the composition of Florida 
troops, averaging but one soldier to three or five vo- 
lunteers; and the writer, so fortunate in his expres- 
sion, ought to see in the Fiorida experiments the 
inost abundant reasons for an increase of the army, 
for cherishing its * military talents,” and deprecating 
the calling into service a host of people drawn from 
civil life without “regard to their natural adaptation 
to any pursuit.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


From the St. Augustine Herald. 

Ratrions.—A coinmission has been appointed to 
proceed \o Florida to superintend the distribution of 
provisions to the indigent and suffering inhabitants 
of the Territory, under restrictions and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

These regulations we give below. In consequence 
of these restrictions, about 50 families have been 
stricken off the list in this city. Many of these are 
widows destitute of the means of subsistence, and 
dependent hitherto upon the bounty of Government. 


War DEPARTM NT, 
September 12, 1837. 

The Commission that will proceed to Florida to 
superintend the distribution of provisions to the in- 
telligenf and suffering inhabitants of that Territory, 
will carefully examine the subject entrasted to them, 
and report, at as early a day as possible, the number 
ind deseription of persons entitled to receive rations 
under the following restrictions and regulations, which 
are inteaded to apply to the cases where relief has 
been heretofore granted, as to those which may be 
presented for their examination in future. 

The intention of Congress having been to provide 
for the relief of such of the inhabitants of Florida as 
were driven from their hoines by the war, and have 
since, from the same cause, been prevented from re- 
turning and cultivating their farms, or otherwise 
gaining by their labor the means of subsistence, the 
distribution of provisions will be confined to such 
persons only, excluding the inhabitants of towns, 
whose condition is not rendered worse by the exist- 
ence of the war in the Territory, but rather benefitted 
by the facilities offered them of obtaining employ- 
ment. 

Persons who sell whiskey or keep gambling houses, 
or whose condnet is notoriously immoral, are not 
entitled to any support from the bounty of the Go- 
verninent, and are not to receive rations. 

Able bodied men who refused to enter the service, 
or do such work as is assigned them, are with their 
families excluded from receiving rations. The fami- 
lies of such as enter the service must be supported 
by the head of the family, exeept children under 
fourteen years of age, and negroes under ten years, 
who shall be allowed rations in the proportions here- 
tofore established. 

To enable the families of the persons so employed 
in the service of the United States to procure pro- 
visions at reasonable prices, the commission will 
cause them to be supplied with the articles which 
form the army ration, at the cost and charge to the 
Subsistence Department. 

J. R. POINSETT. 
4 


From the St. Augustine Herald, Sept. 28. 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT CAPTURE. 


Brig Gen. Hernandez, returned into town on Tues- 
day last, from another successful expedition to the 
so th. At Matanzas the forces under his command 
discovered and secured eight negroes belonging to 
Messrs Cruger and Depeyster, on Friday 22d inst., 
who were sent to town on Saturday. On Monday 
afternoon they succeeded in securing Coacoochy, or 
Wild Cat, King Philip’s son, and three other Indians 
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of considerable note. Wild Cat was mounted on a 
spirited horse, and attired in his native costuine ; he 
rode into town with a great deal of savage grace and 
majesty. His head dress was a plume of white crane 
feathers and a silver band. He is now confined in 
the fort, with his father. It is said he came in ex- 
er: that he would be perinitted to return; but 

e now begins to feel some misgivings. He is anx- 
ious to return, and promises to bring all the negroes 
and cattle back, which have been taken by his tribe. 
He is a valuable prisoner, and his sale keeping a 
matter of much consequence. 

There is much speculation as to the course intend 
ed to be pursued towards hiin ; but the belief is pret- 
ty general that he will not be permitted to go. Philip 
objects to his going, but wishes sone other Indian 
sent. 
ought to be consulted in this respect. 
opinion that as he came in nndera flag of truce, it 
should be held sacred. 


It is thought by some that Philip’s wishes | 


lumbia, in the county of Boone, (upon a day to be 
designated by Col. R. Gentry, the commander of the 
reginent,) there to await the further orders of the 
Governor of this State. 
LILBURN W. BOGGS, Com. in Chief. 
By the Commander-in-chief, 
B. M. Liste, Adjt. Gen. 





CHARLESTON, Oct. 17.-—By the U. S. steampacket 
Poinsett, Capt. TRATHEN, arrived here this forenoon, 
we have received the Jacksonville Courier, of the 
12th inst. It contains no news. 

We learn from Capt. TratHen, that Gen Jesup 
was at Black Creek, waiting tor the troops, intending 
to open the compaign on the Ist of Noveinber. 

Two companies of Mounted ‘Tennesseeans left 
Garey’s Ferry for Picolata, 14th inst. Two Com- 





Others are of | panies of the 2d Regiment U. S. Dragoons, under the 
;command of Major Asnsy, left Garey’s Ferry for 
| Picolata, 15th inst. A detachment of U.S. Artillery, 


An order was given some days since by Gen. Jesup, under Lieut. MacKatt, that arrived in Poinsett, were 


for the transportation of the prisoners first taken 
to Castle Pinckney, Charleston Harbor, but the 
execution of the order has been suspended for the 
present. 


iinmediately sent off to St. Augustine. There is 
every appearance of a vigorous campaign. General 
Jesup is deterinined to strike a sudden and severe 
blow as soon as his plarf¥*are arranged. The troops 


We have procured a copy, which we give below, at Garey’s Ferry are in fine order.— Courier. 


of the recent order, No. 187, of Major General Jesup, | 
commanding the army of the south, which we learn | 





The Pensacola Gazette, in alluding to the prepara- 


has been communicated to all the military posts east tions for carrying onthe Florida War, says : 


of the St. John’s. 
ORDER No. 187. 
HEAD QuaARTERS, ARMY OF THE SouTH, 
St. Augustine, Sept. 27, 1837. ; 

Par. 1. The Major General Commanding returns 
his thanks to Brigadier General Hernandez and the 
officers and troops of his command, both regulars and 
volunteers, for their excellent conduct in the late ex 
pedition south. 

A force of le3s than one hundred and eighty men 
have killed or secured fiity three Indians and negroes ; 


among the former five principal and important chiefs, | 
whose loss to the enemy will be irreparable ; and’ 
several Indians and negroes who will be most valua- , 
|the steampaexet South Carolina 


ble as guides to the army. 
The Major General assures Brigadier General Her- 
“andez of his approbation of the measures he so 


pews adopted, and so gallantly carried out: and | 


e congratulates hin, and his com:nand, on the sue- 
cess of the enterprise ; a success which cannot but 
have an auspicious influence on the future operations 
of the army. 

By orpER oF Masor GENERAL JESUP, 
J. A. CHAMBERS, 
A.D C§& A.A. G. 





~ From the Missouri Jeffersonian. 

InpiaAn TrRousies —We have understood that 
there is some probability of difficulties with the 
Osages, on the frontier of the State. Information 
has been received that the Indians are embodying 
and making extravagani threats. 
derstood that the militia have been ordered out by 
the proper authority, in force sufficient to repel any 
invasion that inay be attempted in that quarter. 

By the order of the Governor, published under our 
editorial head, it would seem that the volunteers, or- 
ganized by authority of Congress, may be soon order- 
ed to Florida. 

HEAD QUARTERS OF THE MILITIA, 
Ans. GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
City of Jefferson, Sept. 25, 1837. 
Anticipating an immediate call from the proper 


authorities of the General Government, for the ser-! 


vices of volunteers raised and organized in this State, 
under the act of Congress of May, 1836, the under- 
signed, Commantder-in-Chief of the Militia of the 
State of Missouri. orders the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, privates and musicians, of the Ist Re- 
giment of Missouri Volunteers, to assemble at Co- 


We have also un- | 


| ‘The opinion prevails pretty extensively, that 


‘there will be no more war; in other words, that * the 
| Florida war is ended 3”? that the objection of the In- 
dians to <oing away las! spring was more to the sea- 
son than to the act of removal itself ; and that it is 
their intention to come in tiis fall, and make arrange- 
ments jor their final departure. If so, the war will 
be a bloodless one ; but it is well to be prepared for 


the worst; and if the worst should come, why—we 


shall have torrents of ink shed, and there will probably 
be another cainpaign next fall. 


Norrock. Oct. 23.—Lieut. Hacner. of the U.S. 
Army, from Black Creek, arrived here yesterday in 
Gen. Jesup had 
arrived there from St. Augustine, and was waiting 
the arrival of troops to recominence the campaign. 

A company of 67 volunteers, destined for Florida, 
under command of Capt. Irwin, arrived at Old Point 
on Saturday in the steaiwboat Columbia, Capt. Mitch- 
ell, from Washington. They embarked same day in 
'the schooner Alonzo, and probably proceeded to sea. 
| Gen. Eustis left Old Point yesterday in the steam- 
packet South Carolina, for Florida. 


We learn from the Portamouth, Va, Times that the 
following officers, with a detachinent of 150 seamen, 
have been ordered round to Philadelphia to assist in 
fitting out and bringing to Norfolk the U. S. ship of 
the line Pennsylvania. The detachment left on Fri- 
day, in the Baltimore steamboat : 

Lieutenants—G. J. Pendergrast, Arthur Lewis, T. 
D Shaw. Passed Midshipman—D. Ross Crawford. 
Midshipmen—C. St. Geo. Noland, Charles Sinkler, 
;}——Usher Boatswain—William Wai-rs. Gun- 
ner—Alexander Russell. Sailmaker—B. Crow. Car- 
_penter—Chas. Boardman. 








; We learn from a gentleman who left Pensacola on 
ithe night of the 3d inst. that the squadron, under come 
|mand of Com. Darras, was lying there at that time. 
/They wonld sail for the Gulf of Mexico in a short 
time.—Norfolk Beacon. 





| We are happy to learn that the U. S. Revenue ent- 
ter Woodbury, destined for Texas, ( and for whose 
safety we have had some apprehension, ) having on 
board the Texan minister and seeretary, suecessfnily 
weathered the latestorm In the blow, she was dri: - 
/en ashore near Petit Coquille Fort, but was easily got 
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off when the gale abated, and proceeded to sea.—N. will, beyond a doubt, when completed, be a valuable 


O. Advertiser. 





Exptortnc Expepition. —The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser of Saturday, says the ships con- 
stituting the exploring expedition wake a fine appear- 
ance in the North River,and attract much attention. 
Yesterday the Macedonia was visited by a number 
of distinguished gentlemen; among whom were Mr. 
Senator Southard, Mr. Cushing, and other members 
of Congress. They spent several hours on board the 
squadron, and returned much gratified with the ex- 
cursion. 





Durant’s Gloss PorTABLE BAROMETER—Made 
for the United States Government, for the use of the 
South Sea Exploring Expedition. A full description 
of Mr. C. F. Durant’s improvement in this valuable | 
instrument was published in the American Journal of 
Science and A;ts for October. 1834; and the entire | 
article, with a plate of explanation, was copied into | 
this paper on the 4th of the same month; it consists | 
of a metalic ball or globe on the end of the tube im- 
mersed in mercury in the cistern, and affords perfect 
security against air rising in the mercurial coluinns to 
destroy the vacuum. Of the three furnished by Mr. 
Durant for the Exploring Expedition, one is for the 
measuring the height of mountains, and two are for 
ship-use to predict the force of the atmosphere, cur- 
rents, or winds.— New York Gazetle. | 
| 

A Religions Service was held at Mattapoisett, on | 
Sunday, the 24th ult., on accownt of the loss of the 
whale brig Caduceus and her crew. The Cadu- 
ceus sailed from that harbor April 28. 1836. Having 
cruised through the season with some success, she 
parted company with the brig Mattapoisett, off the 
Western Island in bad weather, on their return hone, | 
the 28th of November. Since that time, no tidings 
of vessel or crew have been received. The crew 
consisted of fifteen, all young men, eleven belong- 
ing to Rochester A sermon was preached by the) 
Rev. Mr. Robbins, on Ps. 97—2. Clouds ane darkness 
are round about him; righteousness and judgment 
are the habitations of his throne. Most of the af- 
flicted friends and a numerous audience were present, 
and the discourse of the preacher is well spoken of in 
its happy adaptation to soothe the feelings of bereave- 
ment, and to minister to the spiritual improvement 
of all.— New Bedford Mercury. 








From the Albany Evening Journal. 


Wars or THE MonAwk VaAttey.—lIt affords us 
pleasure to announce that Col. Stone’s long proinised 


work, the Life of Joseph Brent, Thayenadneger, the | 


Great Captain of the Six Nations, is at length in the 
hands of the orinter. It is to contain, in connexion 
with the life of the Great Indian Warrior, a full his- 
tory of the Indian and Tory Wars of the Mohawk 
Valley, and in fact, of the whole region North and 
West of Albany. Nor is this all. Joseph Brant was 
connected with the memorable Indian wars of the 


acquisition to American history. 


It will comprise two large octavo volumes, and 
contains several elegantly engraved portraits ; one of 
which will be a portrait of Brant in his younger 
days, as he appeared at Court in London, in 1776, 
from a portrait for the Earl of Warwick Another, 
painted by Ames, in this city, in 1805. It will also 
contain a portrait of his son and successor, John 
Brant, who fought gallantly at Queenstown during 
the late war, and died of the cholera, in 1832. In ad- 
dition to which, in connexion with the siege of Fort 
Stanwix, it will contain a likeness of the Revolu- 
tionary General Gansevoort, trom the portrait by 
Stuart, now in possession of General Peter Ganse- 
voort, of this city; and also a likeness of Red Jacket, 
a sketch of whose life will conclude the work. 

The -xpenses of this work will be heavy, and a 
subscription has been coinmenced. 





GERMAN GRATITUDRE.—An old English magazine 
records, that during the American Revolutionary 
war, eighty old German soldiers, who, after having 
served under diflerent monarchs of Europe, had re- 
tired to America, and converted their swords into 
plonghshares, voluntarily formed themselves into a 
company, and distinguished themselves in various 
actions on the side of liberty. The captain was near- 
ly one hundred years old, and had been in the army 
forty years, and present in seventeen battles, 

The drummer was ninety-four, and the youngest 
man in the corps on the verge of seventy. Instead of 
a cockade, each man wore a piece of black crape, as 
a mark of sorrowing for being obliged, at so advanced 
a period of life, to bear arms. ** But,” said the vete- 
rans, ‘* we should be deficient in gratitude if we did 
not act in defence of a country which has afforded us 
a generous asylum, and protected us from tyranny 
and oppressior.”” Such a band of soldiers never be- 
fore, perhaps, appeared on any field of battle. 











ARMY. 
OFFICIAL. 
GENERAL HEApD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
OxaveE.s, AvJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, Oct. 20, 1837. 


| No. 69 

| J. Brevet Brigadiers General Armistead and Eustia, 
| having been assigned to duty with the army in Florida 
| according to their brevets, will be entitled to pay and 
|'emoluments as Brigadiers, and each to the services of 
an Aid-de-Camp, during the period of their commands 
in Florida. 


II. The following senior Captains and Majors by bre- 
vet, serving with their respective regiments in Florida, 
are hereby assigned to duty as acting Field Officers, and, 
accordingly, will be allowed the pay and emoluments of 
Majors during the absence of any commissioned Field 
Officer from his regiment in Florida, or in the perform- 
ance of higher duty in the army ; 


Brevet Major R. M. Kirby, Ist Artillery. 


3d Artillery. 


‘Northwest. from 1785 to 1795; which were closed) Brevet Major M. P. Lomax, ! 
by the splendid victory of Wayne, on the Miamis, in| a Mater 4 ee = me 
which our fellow citizen, Gen. Soloinon Van Rensse- | ays , ta “ . 
laer, bore so gallant apart. A history of these wars, | Brevet Major H. Wilson, 4th Infantry. 
with the attending negotiations, will consequently be| III. The actual command of the several regiments 
contained in the work of Col. Stone. serving in Florida will devolve on the senior officers of 


each on duty with his regiment in the field, who will 
We have reason to know that the author has taken |). responsible for the transmittal of all returns and re- 


unwearied pains in the collection of his materials, and | ports required by the regulations. The Adjutant of the 
with great success The massacres of the Mohawk | regiments serving in Florida, who may be now absent, 


Valley, of the Schoharrie Kill. of Cherry Valley, and | 
Wyoming, will be given in full, together with many 
original letters from Brant himself, aid various En- 


pier forthwith repair to regimental head quarters in the 
field. 


By orDER OF ALEXANDER Macomes, 


glish. Tory, and American: officers. In addition to 
the family papers of the Mohawk Chief, Col. Stone 
has had the advantage of General Clinton’s papers. 
General Gansevoort’s, and many others ; and the work 


Masor Genrrit ComMANDING-IN-CHIEF, 
ROGER JONES, Adj’t. Gen. 
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No, 83—Oct. 18. Lieut. A. Ury, Ist Dragoons, sick 
leave until April 30, 1333, witn leave to vis.t Cuba for 
bis health. 

Capt. E. Lyon, 3d Art. sick leave 3 months. 

Lieut. E J. Steptoe, 5d Art. leave 2 mouths. 

No. 84—Oet.19.  Lieyt. J. 3. Magruder, Ist Art. re- | 
lieved from duty in Ordnance department, and ordered 
to join his company in Florida. | 

No. 85—Oct. 20. Asst. Sur. Baldwin to Fort Monroe. 

Asst. Sur. Archer to accompany recruits to Florida. 

Asst. Sur. Byrne temporary duty at Fort Hamilton. 

No. 86—-Oct. 24. Head Quarters of the 5th Inf. re- 
moved to Fort Howard. 

Bvt. Capt. C. Graham, 2d Art. Topographical duty. 

APPOINTMENT. 

John A. Webber, Ordnance Storekeeper, Watertown 
Arsenal, (Mass.)—not Watervliet, as stated in the lasi 
number. 


} are 


SPECIAL ORDERS. | 
| 
| 








NAVY. 


ORDERS. 
Oct. 18—Licut. W. Smith, detached from ship Vandalia. 
P Mid. E. Lanier, order of Oct 3, revoked. 
Mid. F. Lowry, Naval School, New York 
1S—Sar. W. Turk, dotached fm. N. Hospital, N.Y. 
20—P. Asst Sur L. Wolfley, do Pensacvla. 
21—Carpenter Joel Bliss. steamship Fulton. 
VESSELS REPORTED. 

Brig Porpoise, Lt. Com’r Wilkes, sailed from Boston 

on the 15th inst. for New York, and arrived on the 
The U.S. ship Independence, from Croustadt, ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, England, 20th Sept. 

The U.S. ship Ohio, which sailed frorn New York 
on Sunday, the 15th, arrived at Boston on Wednesday 
afternoon, 18th inst. 

The several vessels, compo-ing the exploring squad - 
ron, errived at New York from Norfolk, on Monday, 
16th inst 

At Rio de Janeiro, 29th Aug. U. S. ship Peacock, 
Coinmo. Kennedy, from Valparaiso for United States, to 
sail about 5th Sept. The U.S. ship Fairfield, Com’r 
May», and U.S brig Dolphin, Lt. Com’dt. Purviance, 
sailed for Rio Grande on the 26th Aug. 


DEATHS. 


At Fort Moultrie, on the 10th inst.., of apoplexy, 
JOHN WEBB, a native of Virginia, form:rly of H. 
Comp. Ist Art , and for the last nineteen months on duty 
at the U.S. Ordnance Depot in Charleston harbor. 

In Warren, R_ I., 12th inst., Mary, a very inslerest- 
ing child of Lt Joet ABsor, U S. Navy. Between 5 
and 6 o’clock. A M_., she left her bed, as is supposed, to 
extinguish the night lamp in the room of her aged 
grandmother—her clothes taking fire, she was so sev ere- 
ly burnt before assistance could be rendered, that she 
oo at 5 o’clock, P. M., retaining her senses to the 
ast. 

At West Point, on the 10th inst., Cadet BENJAMIN 
F. BADEN, in the 16th year of his age. He was the 
son of the late Major N. Bapen, of the US) Army. 
and left Baltimore a short time since for West Point,with 
a heart fall of hope and joy at the prospect of entering | 
upon the soldier’s career. 

At Tampa Bay, East Florida, on the 29th Jane, JOHN 
H. DURANT, of the Marine corps, aged 35 years. 
































CHAIN CABLE IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ Orrics, 
20th Oct., 1837. : 
ROPOSALS, sealed and enJorsed ‘* Propozals for 
Chain Cable Iron,” will be received at this office 
until three o’clock P. M., of the 6th day of November 
next, for furnishing and delivermg at the navy yard, 
Washington, D. C., the following quantities and des- 
criptions of iron for chain cables, &c. 
4959 links 21-4 inches diameter, and 28 inches each in 
length, 
75 and links 2 3-4 inches diameter, and 39 inches in 
length, 
4 anchor shackles, 
3 inboard shackles, 
30 connecting shackles, 
9 swivels, 





3 box-pieces, 


— —e 
4 feet 6 inches of 4 by 3 3-4 inches oval pin iron, 
21 feet of 3.1 4 by 2 3-4 inches oval pin iron. 
Models and drawings, showing the shapes and dimen- 
sions of the iron required for shackles, swivels, boxes, 


| and pin iron, and any other information will be fur- 


nished by the commanding officer of the navy yard, 
Washington. 

All sa:d iron must be of American manufacture. with- 
out any admixture of foreign iron; must be of the best 
quality, and hammered from blooms. ‘To be first ham- 
mered four inches wide and one inch thick, then cut and 
piled four inches thick, then drawn under the hammer 
to neat the sizes, and then rolled to the sizes required. 
The links are to be eut on the flat side of the bars, in 
order that they may be turned edgeways. 

The shackles, swivels, and box picces, to be drawn 
to pattern from double refined iron ; the pin iron to be 
manulactured with the links, and in the same man- 
ner; little or no sand to be used in manufacturing the 
iron. 

The whole of the said iron to be free from flaws, raw 
and fagg@.d ends, and all other defects ; and must be 
delivered in straight lengths. On delivery, it will be in- 
spected, tested, and proved, under the instructions of 
the commanding officer of the navy yard, Washington, 
to determine whether it is all of proper quality, and 
corresponds in all respects to the terms, stipulations, 


and conditions of the cot®ract to be made, and must be 


in all respects perfectly satisfactory to him, or it will 
not be reevived. 

All the said iron must be delivered on or before the 
3ist December next. 

Ten per centum will be withheld from the amount 
of each payment, on account of the contract to be made, 
as collateral security, (in addition to a bond in the 
amount of one-third of the amount of the contract, to be 
given to secure iis performanee,) and will not. in any 
event, be paid. unless the contract shall be complied 
with in all respeets. 

Persons off. ring inust state the mean price asked per 
pound, and without distinetion, for the different kinds of 
Iron required, 

Letters from persons who are proposed for sureties 
must be forwarded with the offers, stating their wil- 
lingness to become surctices for the parties offering. 

Where the parties offering, and their sureties, are 
not well known to the Board, the certificate of the 
District AYorney, or some Navy Agent, or other per- 
son known to the Board, that the parties are respon- 
sible, and, in their opinion, able to comply with their 
contracts, if made, must also be forwarded with the of- 
fers. 

Oct 26—td 


RATIONS FOR THE MARINE CORPS. 
QuaRTERMASTER’s Orrice Marine Corps, 
Washington City, Oct. 18, 1537. 
E? ARATE PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until the 20th day of November next, for fur- 
nishiug rations tothe United States Marines, at the fol- 
lowing stations, for the year 1833. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Charlestown, Massa- 
ehusetts ; Brooklin, Long Island, New York; Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Gosport, near Norfolk, Virginia 5 
Pensacola, Florida; Washington City, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The ration to consist of one pound and a quarter of 
fresh Bvef, or three quarters of a pound of Mess Pork, 
eighteen ounces of Bread or Flour, at the option of the 
Government, and at the rate of four pounds of good 
green Coffee, cight pounds of good New Orleane Sugar, 
eight quarts of Beans four quarts of Vinegar, two quarts 
of salt, four pounds of Soap, and one and a half pounds of 
candles to eath hundred rations. 

It is understood that all the necks and shins of Beef 
are excluded, and the Bread or Flour shal! be of super- 
fine quality; all the articles to be unexeeptionable; 
and to be issued to the troops without expense to the 
United States. The Socmmeagle to be endorsed ‘* Propo- 
sals for Rations, for 1838.*° 

Oct. 26—td. E. J. WEED, Q. M.M.C., 

The Purtsmouth Gazette, New Hampshire American 
Sentinel, and Pennsylvanian, Philadelphia; the New 
York Times, Morning Post. Boston; the Republican 
Herald, Providence, R. I.; Baltimore Republican, Nor- 
folk Herald, and Pensacola Gazette, will zive the above 
three insertions per week, and send one copy of the 
paper containing the advertisment to this office. 





